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AN EXPONENT OF SURGICAL ADVANCE 


Dr. Jonnesco, the Roumanian physician who has achieved impressive results in the perfecting of conscious anaesthesia in surgical operations by the use 
of “stovaine.” An article by Robert T. Morris, M.D., discussing the significance of Dr. Jonnesco’s demonstrations, will be found on page 8 of this issue 
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Comment 


The Transfer of the Equitab.c Stuck 

Tue chief subject of discussion during the 
past month has been the sale by Tuomas F. Ryan 
of his stock in the Equitable Assurance So- 
ciety to J. P. Morcax. No such move had been 
anticipated, and speculation as to its causes and 
consequences continues to be rife. Mr. Ryan’s 
position is plain. He bought the stock originally 
from young Mr. Hype to avert the possibility 
of a financial cataclysm which seemed likely to 
ensue if the disgraceful scramble for control of 
the Equitable should continue. He made no con- 
cealment of his purpose nor of his self-conecern 
involved. The large interests which he then held 
in great undertakings he believed to be jeopard- 
ized by the Equitable situation. To protect them 
by assuring stable conditions he bought the stock 
held by Mr. Hype and others, promptly removed 
it from the control of himself or any one else 
by placing it in the hands of Grover CLEVELAND, 
Morcan J. O’Brien. and Grorcre WeEstTINGHOUSE 
as trustees, and announced his readiness to turn 
it over to the Society itself at cost and interest 
whenever mutualization could be legally accom- 
plished. 

Since that time the business of the Society 
has been conducted solely in the interest of the 
policy-holders, and, in the face of troublous con- 
ditions and restrictive legislation, it has pros- 
pered. Meanwhile efforts to effect mutualization 
have been unavailing. Whether it is possible to 
devise a plan to that end that would ‘stand a 
test before the courts and result in no injustice 
to either policy-holders or majority or minority 
stock-owners is still a question. Years may 
elapse before the problem can be solved. Realiz- 
ing this fact, Mr. Ryan concluded that his 
original obligation to his own interests and co- 
incidentally to the interests of others had been 
fulfilled and might now be properly transferred. 
Hence the sale of his stock to Mr. Moraan at 
cost and interest. 

Mr. Ryan has never claimed the slightest 
credit for his action in the matter, but it is clear 
that he deserves much. The wrecking of the 
great. Equitable Society in those nervous days 
would have been disastrous to all holdings and 
evedits. Its purehase by any one suspected of 
acquiring it for sinister uses would have been 
equally disquicting. None knew better than Mr. 
Ryan that sueh suspicion would surely attach 
to himself unless he promptly produced indis- 
putable proof that he was not actuated by ulterior 
motives. This he did with the utmost frankness, 
and, according to the president and trustees of 
the Society, has never so much as suggested one 


investment or a single name for the directorate. 
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He has kept every promise he made to the public, 
and at no small cost to himself, as must be ap- 
parent to any one who tries to reckon the ad- 
vantages that might have derived from the use 
of nearly three million dollars in cash during 
the panic. That he should now feel free to 
gratify his desire to relieve himself of responsi- 
bilities and go a-hunting when he likes is not sur- 
prising. It is difticult to. perceive how the most 
carping of critics can find anything in this quite 
extraordinary transaction not wholly creditable 
to the doer and praiseworthy in every respect. 
Indeed, none has. 

One point remains. When asked what guaranty 
he had provided for the continuance of protec- 
tion of the policy-holders, Mr. Ryan replied sim- 
ply, “The name of the purchaser.” In point of 
fact, we have the highest authority for saying 
that the only person living to whom Mr. Ryan 
would for a moment have contemplated trans- 
ferring the control of the Equitable was Mr. 
Morcan. With respect to this final act also we 
believe that the public will consider that Mr. 
Ryan has made good. Mr. Morcan holds a 
unique position upon the world’s stage. 'The most 
successful banker now living and the head of 
the greatest banking-house, he possesses to a re- 
markable degree the confidence of his country- 
men as a man whose amazing success rests 
primarily upon demonstrated integrity, breadth, 
sagacity, and faith in the unbroken continuance 
of American progress and development. The 
great service he rendered during the recent panic 
through the exercise of his unmatched power, not 
of money, but of sheer personality, is still fresh 
in mind. That, at seventy-two, he should under- 
take the readjustment, one to another, of a large 
number of the great financial institutions of 
New York—for that is what his acquirement of 
the Equitable with its big holdings is supposed to 
presage—would be incomprehensible but for the 
fact that he was never more fit in his life. More- 
over, he has at his elbow, in J. P. Morcan & Co., 
probably the most competent private banking 
organization ever created. 

Needless to add, the public is most seriously 
coneerned by this transaction and what it fore- 
runs. It is keenly alive to both the danger and 
advantage to itself of concentration of authority 
such as the financial world has not beheld before. 
If Mr. Morcan shall succeed in working out. a 
solution of the problem which will be heralded 
by his countrymen, West, South, and East, as in 
the common interest for the common good and 
not for the aggrandizement or profit of any per- 
son or clique of persons, he will place a crown 
upon a life already abundantly filled with grati- 


fying achievement. 


The President’s Message 

The newspapers have had their say about the 
message, and pretty nearly everybody who had any 
reason to expect a chance to favor the public with 
his opinion of it has been duly interviewed. No- 
body claims for it any distinction in point of form. 
President Tarr has not Lincoin’s gift, and will 
never produce literature in state papers. This one 
is even exceptionally devoid of the graces of ex- 
pression. The utmost that can be claimed for it 
in that regard is that it is clear and business-like. 
On the whole, however, it has come in for more 
praise than dispraise; and the dispraise has been, 
as a rule, rather of the nature of faint praise 
than positive disapproval. 

Faint praise is often, no doubt, the best way to 
damn, and when the message is called “ mild ” and 
“innocuous ”—the two words most in favor with 
those who like it least—the effect is, undeniably, 
rather belittling. But what would it be if it 
were the opposite of “mild” and “ innocuous ”? 
Rough and nocuous, we take it; and is anybody 
particularly aggrieved because it is neither? For 
our own part, we confess that in these respects a 
change of diet in messages—particularly since 
the change is quantitative as well-as qualitative— 
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strikes us as highly acceptable. To pass from a 
course of mortal gorges in the violent and ultra- 
positive to fair breakfast-food allowances of moder- 
ate statement may be wholesome, although unex- 
citing. 

Not, however, that we found the message all of 
a breakfast-food quality; not by any means. It 
had at least two striking features; features which 
in fact may be regarded as innovations in Repub- 
lican messages. It took account of at least two 
topics which during the seven and a half years 
preceding the fourth of last March cut no more 
figure in Presidential utterances than the vegeta- 
tion of Mars. The subject of economy in public 
expenditures is no longer scorned; and the sub- 
ject of the tariff is no longer avoided. If this is 
mildness, then we plead guilty of preferring lamb- 
bleats to lion-roars. If it is innocuous, we ‘never- 
theless venture to hope that the precedent will 
escape desuetude. 


The Homeliest Topic 

Why we need to retrench and economize is sutt- 
ciently indicated by what the President says about 
the eost of the Panama Canal. According to 
present estimates, the engineering and construc- 
tion work will cost, not one hundred and thirty- 
nine millions, as was first announced, but two 
hundred and ninety-seven millions. Considering 
the magnitude of the enterprise, and the real 
diffieulty of a correct initial estimate, this mis- 
take of one hundred and sixty millions does not 
stand for much more than the ordinary amount of 
haphazard in our greater expenditures. So long 
have we been raising revenues without direct 
reference or limitation to necessary expenses that 
the kindred habit of plunging into expense with- 
out much reference to probable revenue has grown 
almost equally strong. The lack of anything like 
the authoritative budget which is so essential a 
feature of government in England is admittedly 
a principal defect of our system. That defect the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury, act- 
ing in obedience to a recent law, have attempted 
in some measure to cure by assembling the various 
departmental estimates of expenditures for the 
next fiscal vear and comparing them with-the esti- 
mated available revenues. , A deficit appearing, the 
proposed expenditures have been cut down to meet 
it by simply postponing such things as can be 
postponed until we have the money to pay for 
them. Doing that meant also giving over the 
thoroughly bad usage of making departmental 
estimates bigger than they should be in the ex- 
pectation of cutting by Congress. In this way, we 
have got at last something in the nature of a real 
budget. If the precedent is accepted, as it cer- 
tainly should be, a highly desirable reform will be 
made: permanent. 

But that is not all the economizing the adminis- 
tration proposes. Postponing expenditures is one 
thing; cutting down regular expenses is another; 
and this also the President hopes to accomplish, 
partly by reorganizing the departments and 
bureaus, partly by a new method with employees, 
designed to increase their efficiency. Men doing 
little work, or work of a sort that requires little 
training and ability, frequently receive as much 
salary as men whose work is far greater in amount 
or of a far higher order. This it is proposed to 
remedy by a reclassification already recommended 
by the previous administration. To get rid of men 
who are inefficient on account of age the Presi- 
dent proposes a system of pensions, such as many 
of the railways and other great corporations have 
found it expedient to adopt. 

All this is prosaice—very. None of the news- 
papers, so far as we have observed, have even 
dignified it by calling it a policy. It is, however, 
one of the two policies which we incline to desig- 
nate as the Tarr policies. We also incline to think 
that, whether they prove good for Tarr or noi, 
they are good for the country. 


As to the Tariff 

The other Tarr policy, which nobody can accuse 
the President of inheriting from his predecessor, 
consists mainly in recognizing the fact that we 
have a high protective tariff. It extends also to 
the concession that, the said -tariff being by very 
many Americans regarded as oppressive, immoral, 
and a continuing source of injustice, and by a 
still greater number known to be inconsistent and 
unscientific, something ought to be done about it. 
Here again we find ourselves quite unable to be 
properly disgusted with the new Presidential mild- 
ness. We wish, on the whole, that the President 
had not made his Winona speech; but even in 
that speech there was an admission about the wool 
schedule which we cannot for the life of us help 
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regarding as more courageous and more candid 
and honest than his predecessor’s seven and a half 
years of silence on the tariff, and thunderous 
vociferation on pretty nearly everything else. 
Neither are we in entire sympathy with all the 
President says about the tariff in this message. 
No tariff-reformer worth considering attributes 
the entire inerease in the cost of living to protec- 
tion. Setting up such a reformer and knocking 
him down by pointing out that the increase pre- 
vails in other countries, and that among us it ex- 
tends to various unprotected commodities, is not 
enlightening. It would be more to the point to 
explain why a suit of clothes made in England 
costs only half, or less than half, what one must 
pay for a similar suit made in New York, out of 
precisely the same material, by the same tailoring 
establishment, employing English labor. But we 
are heartily glad to have a Republican President 
willing to consider and debate the matter at all. 
There is, moreover, a world of hope in the reason 
he gives for wishing to postpone further revision. 
“He would wait,” he says, “until the facts are at 
hand, after careful and deliberate investigation, 
upon which such revision can be properly under- 
taken.” That amounts to saying that the recent 
revision was made without the necessary facts, 
and therefore improperly. Secretary Mac VEAcHu 
goes a step farther, admits it was really made by 
“mere bartering between sections and separate in- 
terests,” and prophesies that we shall see no more 
of such log-rolling methods in tariff legislation. 


Aldrich versus Hale and Aldrich 

With the President’s main proposal and de- 
termination—to get the facts about the cost of 
production here and abroad, and have them scien- 
tifically classified and presented—every tariff re- 
former must find himself in positively rapturous 
sympathy. That is not merely what the tariff-re- 
formers want, it is what the country wants. The 
overwhelming demand for a _ tariff commission 
with full power to do this was one conspicuous 
feature of the discussion throughout the country 
which accompanied the debate in Congress during 
the special session. After the Senate had granted 
that demand, the conference committee did its best, 
as we pointed out at the time, to withdraw the 
concession. Every sentence and every word that 
seemed to grant to the proposed commission any 
power beyond that of aiding the President in en- 
forcing the maximum and minimum clause was 
carefully stricken out; and among the words so 
stricken out were some which distinctly enumer- 
ated, among the commission’s duties, this of ascer- 
taining the cost of protected articles here and 
abroad. Senator Hate, who is held responsible 
for this action of the conference, declared in the 
Senate that not merely was it done to prevent the 
commission from making any such investigation, 
but that the President tinderstood and accepted 
the limitation put upon the commission’s powers. 
Senator AtpricH, however, promptly announced 
that he understcod the matter differently, and that 
so did the President. Now the President acts on 
the Atpricu view, ALpricH stands by him, and 
Hate proposes to fight. 

Surprising as the situation is, any one familiar 
with Washington ways should have little difficulty 
in understanding it. Anxious to get the bill 
passed, Anpricu probably advised the President 
to sign it, appoint a commission, and order the 
investigation, leaving it to him (ALprici) to see 
to it that there should be no interference by Con- 
gress. He can doubtless earry through his part 
of the agreement; and if Congress does not inter- 
tere it does not seem probable that any other au- 
thority will. There is, therefore, every reason to 
hope that, whether or not we have a_ properly 
authorized tariff commission, the work that ought 
to be done will be done. The spectacle of ALpricu 
methods and Atprici himself set to work to over- 
throw the Axprici plan of tariff-making and 
undermine the citadels of high protection is one 
we hardly expected to live to see; but we believe 
the Rhode Island Senator will keep his word. 


The Lords and the Budget 

english politics are better understood in Amer- 
‘ica than are American politics in England. The 
treatment of the present English crisis by the 
American press, as compared with English news- 
paper comment on some of our own political bat- 
tles, proves this, we think, very clearly. And 
Americans are showing, as we predicted they 
would, more interest in the great budget struggle 
than in any other English political contest since 
that over home rule for Ireland ceased to be 
acute. While the crisis is quite as great as the 
newspapers represent it, we cannot help doubting 
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if the House of Lords is in quite such danger 
as some even among the peers themselves have 
declared it to be. That England will give up the 
bicameral plan of legislation is too much to be- 
lieve; and to keep the Upper Chamber and deprive 
it of all real share in legislation—leaving it no 
function but that of undisecriminating and in- 
nocuous assent—would be too English a proceed- 
ing for the English themselves. Neither would 
such a course be wise. What is really desirable 
and desired is to fix more clearly the limits within 
which the Lords shall be permitted to negative 
measures coming up from the House. What the 
Lords have claimed in the present instance is, 
substantially, the right to refer the budget to the 
country before accepting it. But the modus of 
such an appeal makes it far more than a mere 
referendum. Not the budget only, but the entire 
question of political control, has been referred 
to the electors. Practically, since to defeat the 
budget meant cutting off the Empire’s revenues, 
the Lords have thus claimed a right to dissolve 
Parliament. That is too much. We take it the 
Government consented to go to the country only 
because it was confident of winning approval and 
a new lease of power. For there was a constitu- 
tional way to overcome the Lords’ resistance with- 
out dissolving. Enough new peers could have 
been created to pass the budget. 


The Budget Itself 

But the question of the Lords’ rights and 
powers, though to the last degree interesting and 
important, is to our mind a secondary and not 
the primary issue. The primary issue is the 
economic and social one, not the constitutional. 
It was against the peers as landholders, not as 
legislators, that Lioyp-GrorceE directed his origi- 
nal attack; and it is the budget itself, and the 
ideas it stands for, not the question of how it shall 
be passed, about which the greater number of 
English people are supremely concerned. Wealthy 
as England is, the wide-spread poverty there 
strikes an American as appalling. Even so long 
ago as when Emerson was writing English 
Traits, it seemed to him the hugest and most 
obtrusive fact of English life. Relatively, if not 
actually, it is worse now than it was then. The 
peoples of northern Europe have of late years 
made such great gains in thrift and well-being 
that a traveller passing from one side of the 
Channel to the other can hardly fail to get the 
impression that the mass of the English have 
profited less than the French and the Dutch and 
the Germans by the advance of civilization in 
so far as that has made against poverty and 
wretchedness. Yet England’s upper classes seem 
to get rather more out of life than any other 
set of people in the world. That, we believe, is 
the feeling behind Lioyp-Grorcr and his budget. 
He has set out, he has declared, to free England 
from poverty. It is a pretty big undertaking, 
and people differ pretty decidedly on the question 
whether he is going about it the right way. 
But whether he stands or falls—the future rulers 
of England will have to address themselves more 
and more to the same task. The goal of English 
statesmanship is going to be, more and more, the 
prosperity and well-being of the English people 
in England. Of all the speeches vet made, that 
of the Archbishop of York seems to us to get 
closest to the heart of the controversy. He voted 
against Lord LanspowNe’s motion, he said, be- 
cause, aS a priest, he sympathized with the poor. 


Tinkering the Elective System 

It has been pretty generally expected that with 
the coming of a new president to Harvard College 
there would come a more decided modification of 
the elective system as used in that institution than 
it had yet seen. It began to come on December 
Sth, when President LoweLL communicated to the 
Board of Overseers votes of the Faculty as follows: 


1. That a standing committee of nine. of which the 
president shall be chairman, be appointed from the 
Faculty, with power to associate with itself a Jarge 
number of advisers for students. 

2. That the committee prepare general rules for the 
choice of electives, to be approved by the Faculty, based 
upon the principle that a student must take a consider- 
zble amount of work in some one field, and that the 
rest of his courses must be well distributed. 

3. That at the end of his first vear in college each 
student be required to present to his adviser a plan of 
study for the remainder of his college course; and that 
the plan must conform to the general principles laid 
down by the committee, unless the committee is satis- 
fied that the student is earnest and has sufficient 
grounds for departing from those principles. 

4. That a student’s plan be subsequently changed 
only fur a cause satisfactory to the committee. 


These votes the overseers unanimously approved, 
and gave authority to carry them out. 


President LoweLt also broke to the Overseers 
the plan for the establishment of a Freshman 
dormitory where all the Freshmen should live to- 
gether, and the Overseers unanimously approved 
that also. 

These votes attest a conviction that the mem- 
bers of the lower classes in Harvard College have 
not, on the average, attained a ripe enough discre- 
tion to select their studies without more super- 
vision than they have been receiving. The fulness 
of choice and responsibility which was bestowed 
upon them thirty-odd years ago had already been 
modified. It is by no means taken away from 
them now, but they are to have more guidance, 
and are to be encouraged, and even constrained, to 
learn a good deal in some one department of study. 


For a great many students the system now 
about to be further modified has worked well. 


Such students the new restrictions will not bother. 
Other students they may help if wisely applied by 
competent advisers. 

The plan for getting the Freshmen together in 
one dormitory has a social, rather than a disci- 
plinary, aim. The desire is to correct the pro- 
pensity of Freshmen to break up into groups, and 
get them all together where they can be better 
looked after and have better opportunities to know 
one another. The votes mean that Harvard is to 
be shaped more on the English university model 
and less on the German model. It suggests the eon- 
clusion that the boys who come to the American 
college from the American preparatory school are 
not yet ripe enough, as a rule, to use their time to 
good advantage without more guidance than Har- 
vard has been used to give them. The changes 
planned at Harvard by no means imply abandon- 
ment of the elective system which President Enior 
gave to Harvard, and to most of the other Amer- 
ican colleges, but rather an effort to adjust that 
system somewhat better to American educational 
conditions. They represent very much more than a 
local, Harvard policy, for they are one response to 
a demand that comes from all parts of the country 
for more thorough work in the colleges and a 
thriftier use of time, and one expression of the con- 
viction that the demand is justified and can be met. 
The reeent wide-spread criticism of American col- 
leges is a very encouraging sign. It means, not 
that the colleges are less efficient than they used to 
be, but that interest in them has increased, and 
that they must meet a higher standard of expecta- 
tion. 


Helping the Democrats 

The newspaper head-lines read one day last week: 
“Senators Affront Cabinet Members—Finance 
Committee Holds Up Appointments Under Both 
Mac Veagh and Hitchecock—Will Discipline Mac- 


Veagh—He Must Cease Making Low Taritf 
Speeches.” 
There is much cheer for Democrats in the 


hopes those words suggest. If only the stand-pat 
Senators can teach the Cabinet its lesson; if ‘only 
men of the views of Secretary Mac Veacu can be 
disciplined effectually and taught what may and 
what may not be said by Republican officials— 
then the Democrats will have a chance. The best 
hope of the Democratic party in the immediate 
future lies in the success of the Republican stand- 
patters in vindicating Republican party discipline. 
If the stand-patters could only drive the sincere 
Republican tariff-reformers out of the party, 
surely the Democrats could do the rest! 


Reaction Against Prohibition in Alabama 

On November 29th State prohibition went down 
in a crushing defeat in Alabama. The unexpected 
happened, and happened with a crash. The voters 
suddenly distinguished between reasonable and un- 
reasonable anti-liquor legislation. The sentiment 
for strict regulation of the sale of liquor in Ala- 
bama is probably almost as strong as ever. The 
greater part of the State will doubtless continue 
dry, but the voters refused by an overwhelming 
majority to put prohibition into the State Constitu- 
tion. The result is attributed to very foolish and 
oppressive anti-liquor laws passed by the Alabama 
Legislature, and to the failure to make provision 
by taxation for the loss of revenue from saloons. 
The defeat for a time will hurt the anti-saloon 
fight all through the South. It was an inevitable 
result of prohibitionist excesses, but it came unex- 
pectedly soon. It will be useful in the end in so 
far as it teaches the foes of rum to conduct their 
proceedings with less fury and more judgment. 
The fear of the more dispassionate advocates of 
wise liquor regulation has been that the excesses 
of the enthusiasts would produce a reaction that 
would delay the end desired. That has happened 
now in Alabama. 












African Game Tales 


Copyrighted in Fourteen Dijferent Languages 

Ir was a still and beautiful morning much lighter 
than it would have been if it had been a dark night, 
and about nine miles from camp when, this having 
hardly been done, a Wkamba man came running over 
the hill to tell us there was a rhinoceros about four 
miles to leeward which, in the mean time, was being 
held firmly by a companion while he carried the news. 
Pressing a spur sharply into the left flank of my 
splendid charger Excitability (I always save my spurs 
for exhibition in connection with and appertaining 
to a cured hide, and I invariably, as a result of long 
and varied experience, press sharply the left flank in- 
stead of the right, because it is upon that that the sun 
invariably sets when the horse’s head is turned toward 
the north and his stern southward) and dashed straight 
for the pole. 

In the short space of five minutes, recorded by a 
half-stop Bentham watch (which I find most reliable) 
we reached the adjoining hill-erest. I was in the lead. 
Close behind in single file rode the faithful Wkamba 
holding high the Stars and Stripes with which they 
had honored less me than my country, in spite of the 
wart-hog holes into which his horse might have stepped 
and failen at any moment along the perilous journey. 
To the right stretched Hermit and KELLER and thirty 
dark-skinned, wild-eyed porters not unlike in appear- 
ance those which occasionally, though more seldom 
than oftener, are found in the Kansas City railroad 
station. It is a curious thing about these 
porters, They are wholly different from our own 
c.ambermaidens. More like children than savages, 
they have their limitations, of some of which, I regret 
to say, particularly with respect to costume, they are 
unduly and vainly proud and even haughty. They are 
subject to gusts of passion which have to be treated 
with firmness but kindness, on account of the excessive 
thinness of their hides. To the left reached to the 
foot-hills our reserve guard of two hundred and thirty 
brawny askaris. It is very expensive fitting out an 
expedition; there is so much impedimenta of all kinds 
and descriptions to be provided for. I was practically 
alone. 

However, I pushed on. Suddenly we perceived the 
rhino. I should say that the watcher saw him first, 
because it is an odd and interesting fact that, however 
unversed one might be in civilized ways, a long-sighted 
person can see farther and to a greater distance than 
one who wears glasses. The huge beast was standing 
in the open pawing a small rivulet. It is the custom 
of these monsters to lash their tails, and I was natu- 
rally disappointed to observe that, instead thereof, he 
was wagging his ears, though so ferociously as to ap- 
pear fearsome. Subsequently I learned that his skin 
was so smooth that the brave Wkamba could only hold 
him by the tail, which thereupon became rigid and 
practically motionless, but so prevented his swimming 

‘up the brook to comparative safety. 

Three feet from where he stood was a bush about 
sixteen inches high. There were no leaves. Perceiv- 
ing immediately that this would afford no adequate 
sereen for Excitability, I hurriedly dismounted. | 
then advanced, I leading. Walking lightly, and with 
every sense keyed up, I at last reached the bush. The 
huge creature sniffed the air, moved heavily, and 
turned his piercing gimlet eyes upon me and the bush 
as if about to charge. It was a crucial moment. On 
the dry plains are many similar bushes of the color 
of our own sage-brush covered with flowers like morn- 
ing-glories. There are also wild sweet-pease upon 
which the ostriches feed when they are hungry, as they 
do also upon other plants with a lilae flower of a 
faint heliotrope fragrance. ‘Trees here grow thickly, 
especially when set out close together and by a run- 
ning brook, as the roots require much water for the 
sustenance of natural life. 

As I stepped to one side of the bush so as to get a 
clear aim the rhino saw me and jumped to his feet 
with the agility of a grasshopper. As he rose I put in 
the right barrel, the bullet going through both Jungs. 
At the same moment he wheeled, the blood spouting 
from his nostrils, and galloped full on us. I eannot 
describe the beauty of the scenery. Far above us was 
the deep azure sky with clouds intervening at various 
points to relieve the monotonous aspect. Directly in 
front were hills of which some were large and some 
were small. At our feet ran the rippling brooks richly 
peopled by the finny tribe. In our rear was the sup- 
porting party of natives, now just appearing over the 
horizon. The costumes of these blacks are most pecul- 
iar. They often wear only necklaces, which tends rather 
to emphasize than minimize their deplorable nudity. 
The one who held the rhino’s tail was clad only in an 
umbrella (they greatly affect umbrellas and even the 
effeminate parasol) and presented a most picturesque 
spectacle. 

Thereupon T gave him the second barrel, the bullet 
entering between the neck and shoulder and piereing 
the heart. L make a point of keeping as many of the 
bullets as possible with which the animals are slain 
so as to see which kind was best and also for the 
museum. He then ploughed up the ground with horn 
and feet, still head toward us, and dropped just thir- 
teen inches from where we stood. It was a wicked 
charge, but I have always maintained that some 
animals are more dangerous under some circumstances 
than others under others. 

Between the two camps now lay the huge dead beast, 
his hide glistening in the moonlight. The men squat- 
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ted around the camp-fire, chatted, laughed, and oc- 
casionally spat gleefully. I could not find it in my 
heart to bid them cease, but presently their revel 
ended, as is almost invariably the case even with 
the robust when their day’s work has produced ex- 
haustion. I then blew my nose and retired, but 
had scarcely dropped into needed slumber when I 
was aroused by what I supposed to be a snore from 
KELLER. I was mistaken. J[¢ was the grunt of a lion 
pealing distinctly under the flap of my tent. Hastily 
seizing my Dutch repeater (a really first-class instru- 
ment) from under my pillow I dashed into the night. 
(To be or not to be Continued) 





On Courage 


As one looks around at life one sometimes feels that 
the first virtue and the last, the one indispensable 
quality for living this human life, is just courage. 
So little and so helpless, set in his vast surroundings, 
with darkness and mystery before and behind him, 
man must yet shoulder his burden, fling up his head, 
and move on high-heartedly. 

In the beautiful late Gothic Church of Brou, rising 
on the edge of the Savoy uplands, the memorial of a 
devoted woman to the love that is stronger than death, 
a single note sounds everywhere through the white-lit 
lofty spaces; it is the note of courage. The founder’s 
name was MARGUERITE, and all'about her tomb are 
set clumps and tufts of the sturdy daisy, the flowers 
that by English waysides are called hen-and-chicken 
daisies and in France Reine Marguerite. Interwoven 
everywhere with the plucky little flower and the cord 
of the Franciscan tertiary is the quaint punning motto 
in crabbed French, “ Fortune, infortune, fort une.” 
What did the gallant builder mean to say? Was it, 
“ Fortune mightily troubles one woman,” or did she 
mean in mere rune to write her destiny, “ Fortune and 
misfortune, many a one”? More likely, although 
ambiguously, as of one whose grief ‘is grown familiar, 
an ancient playfellow, she would wish to be read, 
“¥ortune harries one who is strong.” For she was 
a lady of high and gallant heart, and if we read 
aright the marble effigy lying quiet and beautiful on 
the tomb she took the blows of Fate without stoop- 
ing to be sorry for herself. If the firm, sweet lips 
could speak once more, it would be to testify that pity 
must be for others and fortitude for one’s self. They 
have all testified to the same thing, the cloud of wit- 
nesses! A great and brave and much-enduring gentle- 
man of our own day bore record, “ Before I was ten 
years old my mother had taught me not to be sorry 
for myself.” Of a certainty, so long as we are busy 
working for the world and taking care of our fellows, 
we shall hardly have time to make much of our, own 
pains. That strength which we impart to others is 
manifest in ourselves as courage. 

Courage is the virtue of the strong, fortitude the 
virtue for the miserable. Courage is strength in 
action, fortitude is strength in endurance. Courage 
is the masculine, fortitude the feminine virtue. They 
are the sun and the moon of life, lighting the two 
cheeks of the world as they are turned upward. 

When you come to think of it, courage is the one 
virtue never to be spared. Gentleness may be swal- 
lowed up in righteous indignation, pity in justice; 
on the other hand, truth may be set on one side by 
tenderness or tact and justice dethroned by charity. 
Immoderation, three times out of five, is virtue awry, 
end imprudence is mostly a heavenly kind of wisdom. 
Even honor, the base of all civil excellence and the 
trait that distinguishes noble men from savages, is 
overwhelmed and annihilated at times by greater loyal- 
ties and the greatest love. Only courage is unalter- 
able, and stands by us through every cruel decision, 
at every tragic parting of the ways, and never will 
betray us. Where wisdom may flag and falter the 
strong heart wins. The body may sicken, the nerves 
shudder, but the indomitable spirit rides the storm. 
We are so sure that we are half ashamed of our own 
high heart and we take refuge in slang. Pluck we 
eall it or grit; being game and being a sport. Sit 
light! we cry out to the power within that rules by 
dint of hard-won, desperate strength, and play the 
game! The brave soul may blunder, but never irre- 
trievably, or if, worn out, he must at last fall, he falls 
alone. Only the weakling, with his outeries and 
clutching hands, drags others down in his ruin. Cour- 
age—it is courage that steadies the hand ‘and clears 
the vision, teaches us to see life steadily and see it 
whole. Courage it is that changes the odds in a man’s 
favor. The brave soul has three chances to one. It 
makes of misfortune the material of triumph, and 
what the faint heart would be felled by it turns into 
a stepping-stone, a ladder of the virtues, a coign of 
vantage. Is the body laid abed? Then the soul takes 
that necessary solitude to expand and fills the empty 
hours with spiritual exercises. Are all the worldly 
goods confiscated? Then at last the man is free to 
go where he would, to do what he will, to -be what 
he likes, instead of what people expect of him. And 
if Death looms imminent in the shadows of the room, 
then at last this strange disease of living is to be 
cured and he is on the threshold of the new adventure. 

Once we’ve learned the trick, it is easy to be brave. 
Live but one minute at a time! You can surely stand 
a minute! If you give up, shriek, surrender, it is 
because you cannot bear the years, next month, to- 
night, not because you cannot stand the moment now. 
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It may all change in a minute! And what can you 
not bear for a minute? It is so the brave man lives. 
He bears the minute, and then the next and the next! 
And anon! it is all over or life is over. So courage,’ 
after all, is but an adjunct to simplicity of mind, 
singleness of purpose. It means to keep your head 
and not be frightened. All the powers of life and 
death that beset the human soul are impotent when 
the soul is unafraid. This is the lesson of Buddhism 
and Christianity and Stoicism—that a man must set 
his trust in something and then be unafraid. Who has 
purged himself of fear can look direct into the face 
of heaven and work his will on earth and walk his 
way untroubled by life or death. 

More men have suffered through ignoble fear than 
through all the maladies of earth; more have sinned 
through fear than through temptation; more have 
fallen into treachery and shame through fear than 
through all the desires and passions of the heart. 
And yet one may be rid of fear without special clever- 
ness or skill or saintliness—only by applying will. 
A man cannot will not to suffer, or want, or die, but 
he can will not to be afraid. 

Belief, submission, and love—these may not be in 
each man’s reach, but courage is. None so ailing, so 
anxious, so desperate, but he can repudiate self-pity 
and shake off fear, hold up his head and make strong 
his heart. He may will a million dollars and go 
penniless, but when he wills endurance, lo! it is there! 

And once one has faced suffering courageously, 
strength pours in on every side. The ruddy sun that 
warms man, the stars that watch his sleep, encourage 
him. The triumphant winds that sweep down from 
the sky, the glad, bright sea that buffets him, flashes 
salt and terrible laughter. All the elemental powers, 
the forests, and the very stones, of the mountains 
communicate patient endurance. Always life itself 
can impart strength to encounter life. Who has not, 
in his daily walk, been fortified by the patient kind- 
ness of some shop-woman; the delicate, hard-earned 
mirth of a lonely widow; the warm, bright self-forget- 
fulness of the broken-hearted? And of the rarer and 
diviner manifestations who shall speak? Of the over- 
worked and overburdened who gayly pick up all their 
kindred’s and their neighbor’s burdens to add to their 
cwn; of those under sentence of death who smile along 
their uncomplaining way; of the weary and the needy 
who passionately give up their lives to some ideal of 
liberty or devotion. Unknowing, such carry strength 
in the very folds of their garments as we brush them 
by in the street. 


Books, too, are made out of strength and courage- 


to hand on. Not only the meditations of the Emperor 
and the handbook of the slave, the Little Flowers 
and the Treasure of the Humble, EmMeErson’s broken 
fragments and the Upanishads. From Hamlet and 
Richard Feveril, from Lear and One of Our Conquerors, 
we turn the stronger to face the mysterious spectacle 
of our life. ToURGUENIEFF, too, with all his cruel 
pessimism, has precisely the fortifying power. Fathers 
and Sons and Virgin Soil are tonic, showing, as 
they do, how even failure is worth while. The great 
genius imparts new life to the world, new courage to 
humanity. And each gallant heart counts not only 
suffering and death, but even failure as the material 
of spiritual triumph. 


“He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thought so strong 
As neither hope nor fear can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers; 


What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wiles of man survey!” 





Correspondence 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 
Omana, Nes., November 8, 1909. 
Y'o the Ed‘tor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of July 10th you quote a com- 
munication from Duncan C. Milner, of Chicago, criti- 
cising you for having used this language: ‘“ Kansas 
is full of cranks and fairly hospitable to delusions,” 
and you give as illustration “the recent rum-proof 
liquor law.” Mr. Milner also says that prohibition in 
Kansas has brought about a reduction of crime and 
pauperism. 

There is no foundation for the latter statement. 
The records of the Kansas penitentiary and the sta- 
tistics gathered by the United States Commissioner of 
immigration show that Kansas, a prohibition State, 
has in her prisons three persons to every one im- 
prisoned in Nebraska. A United States census bulletin 
accessible to all gives the number of paupers in Kansas 
for every one hundred thousand of population at 52.5, 
and it gives the number of paupers in Nebraska for 
every hundred thousand of population at 43.5. 

I am, sir, 
J. B. HAyNEs. 


APPRECIATION 
Iowa Fatts, Ia., Movember 8, 1909. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir,—Your issue of November 6th is “ the best ever.” 
I enjoyed every bit of it and hope there are others to 
follow. Keep up the pace you have struck with this 
number and you have made a hit, methinks. 
T am, sir, 
F. E. Foster. 
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THE VALUE OF SPINAL INJECTIONS OF STOVAINE, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR ETHER AND 


CHLOROFORM, FOR DESTROYING SENSIBILITY TO PAIN WITHOUT 
By Robert T. Morris, M.D. 


HE subject of spinal anesthesia is 
IGF not one that can be properly passed 
upon by the lay press, for the reason 
that it has still to be thrashed out 
among the profession. We are in- 
( vestigating it as quickly as is con- 
= sonant with safety to the patient. 
> but, while the process of experimen- 
tation is necessarily slow, the re- 
sponsibility is very great, and physicians rather depre- 
cate the premature publication of conclusions ‘until 
further results have been attained. 
Like many other things which 
quently claimed as originating in 
spinal anmsthesia was first brought inte notice by 
an American, Dr. J. Leonard Corning, in 1885. 
In the New Yerk Medical Journal, Dr. Corning 
published an account of experiments upon ani- 
mals, showing that cocaine, when injected into the 
spinal cord, seemed to exercise a_ selective action 
upon the sensory centres and conductors. He made 
the suggestion that this method could be utilized 
in place of the ordinary procedure of general 
amesthesia. The subject did not, however, attract 
much attention for a number of years. The medical 
profession felt that the spinal cord was pretty close to 
headquarters, and that very elaborate knowledge would 
be required on the part of any one dealing with it in 














have been subse- 
ether countries, 


such a direct manner as Dr. Corning proposed. 
About fourteen years later, however, Dr. Corning’s 


book on Pain was published, and this contained further 
references to this subject of spinal anesthesia, which 
attracted the attention of the medical profession more 
widely. Tuffier, in France, and Bier, in Germany, took 
up the matter, and the idea became prevalent in Europe 
that these two physicians were the originators of the 


idea, although both subsequently admitted Dr. 
Corning’s priority of claim. Dr. Corning, how- 


ever, is a student and neurologist in the main, and 
has not interested himself greatly in the practical 
application of the method. This, perhaps, is the reason 
why the proposition has remained dormant so long. 


and why the credit to the discovery was given to 
others. 
About ten years ago, Dr. Dudley Tait, of San 


Francisco, made some experiments with the “ high” 
injection of cocaine into the spinal canal, and shortly 
afterward the subject began to be taken up very ex- 
tensively throughout the entire world. Interest, how- 
ever, began to subside again in rather a mysterious 
fashion, and by tacit consent the idea began to be 
given up by surgeons. There seem to have been two 


chief reasons for this. In the first place, we knew 
that we would cecasionally have a patient who proved 
to be remarkably susceptible to the influence of cocaine 
or allied drugs, and the toxie effect was liable to 
be disastrous in his ease. No one could tell 
in advance just which patients would be liable to be 
affected in such a manner, and, knowing that cocaine 
furnished such surprises, we were in fear that some 
of the other allied substances, when experimented with 
in the same way, niight furnish similar surprises. <A 
surgeon does not stand surprises much better than the 
Indian does. 

The second reason for the subsidence of interest in 
the results of Dr. Tait’s experiments was the fear 
on the part of surgeons that the remote results from 
spinal amesthesia might bring about unnecessary 
troubles for patients. We wished to make very sure 
that these contingencies should not occur, and on this 
account each surgeon felt that he ought to confine 
himself to the old, standard methods of procedure, and 
allow every one else to work out the facts relating to 
spinal anesthesia for himself, by patient investigation 
and experiment. 

It is worthy of note that methods of inducing gen- 
eral anesthesia by :means of nitrous oxide, ether, and 
chloroform have reached a very high stage of perfec- 
tion. Se perfect, indeed, is the method of the admin- 
istration of these anwstheties in the hands of experts, 
that surgeons do not want to subject their patients 
to any method which is not known to be equally 
efficacious. It remained, therefore, for some responsible 
man or group of men, in whom surgeons could have 
confidence, to prove beyond all question that the new 
method of producing anesthesia would be equally 
as efficacious as the perfected old methods. Dr. 
Jonnesco is a man of such unquestioned standing in 
the profession that, when he came forward with 
records based upon experiences extending over more 
than seven hundred cases, and appeared in this country 
as an exponent of the idea of spinal anesthesia, he 
at once obtained an audience which would not have 
been accorded with anything of the same facility to 
a man of less repute. 

Our position at the present moment, then, is simply 
this: Dr. Jonnesco meets us with open minds; but 
he is facing a critical jury of many thousand men 
who know the responsibilities of their calling. Dr. 
Jonnesco chooses stovaine in place of cocaine for his 
anesthetic, because it is much less toxic than cocaine, 
while he further intensifies its action, and guards at 
the same time against untoward results, by the ad- 
dition of minute quantities of strvehnine. Dr. Jon- 
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nesco makes no claim to being the originator of this 
process, and only regards himself as having perfected 
the details. Dr. Corning, the originator of spinal 
anesthesia, feels that on theoretical grounds it Is as 
safe as, or safer than, the older methods of anesthesia, 
and Dr. Jonnesco appears to have very good data 
bearing out this idea in a practical way. It is, per- 
haps, the feeling of many surgeons that we shall make 
use of spinal anesthesia in certain selected groups of 
cases, and other forms of anesthesia in other groups. 
Certain classes of patients take the common = an- 
wstheties rather badly—aleoholies, for instance, and 
drug habitués, as well as those with diseases of the 
heart and lungs. It is probable that spinal anesthesia 
will be more frequently used by American surgeons 
in this group of cases, and that we will gradually ex- 
tend its range as fast as we feel that we can do it 
safely. 

Personally, I took up the matter of spinal anesthesia 
with cocaine at an early date, and dropped it early, 
rather through fear of what might happen than from 
anything that did occur. Concerning the four patients 
operated on at my clinic, at the Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, on December 8, | felt considerable concern about 
one patient, who was the subject of heart disease and 
of a nervous derangement besides, but on the next day 
all four seemed to be quite as comfortable as, or more 
comfortable than, one would expect after the adminis- 
tration of an ordinary anesthetic. Four cases, how- 
ever, do not mean very much to a surgeon, for our 
percentages of risk are based upon trifling margins in 
series of cases by the hundred, and one per cent. of 
known additional risk would prevent a_ responsible 
surgeon from employing a new method of treatment of 
any sort relating to his cases. 

The audience at my clinic was composed largely of 
surgeons of experience, who had been invited to be 
present, and the consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
Dr. Jonnesco had given a very satisfactory demon- 
stration, so far as actual occurrences went. It had 
beeen an a priori conception that patients subjected to 
spinal anesthesia would be likely to suffer more from 
shock than those who were rendered unconscious by 
the ordinary use of ether or chloroform. This view, 
however, does not seem to be borne out in fact. General 
reports state that no such evidence of shock appears. 
At the same time, patients’ eyes are bandaged so that 
they may not be permitted to see anything of what 
is taking place, the psychic influence of such a spec- 
tacle being apt to arouse conflicting emotions in the 
subject of an operation which would be likely to have 
an unwholesome effect. 
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Injecting “stovaine” into the upper part of the spinal cord 
to produce insensibility to pain during a surgical operation 


A patient sitting up immediately after a difficult operation 
upon the brain performed under the influence of “ stovaine” 
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Where the ceiling of the choir meets the dome 





The chapel of St. Columbus, one of the most 


Looking westward immediately be- 
heath the tower of the cathedral 


The ceiling of the main body of 


beautiful features of the cathedral 


The hemispherical dome, approximately 135 feet in diameter, and rising 200 feet 
the cathedral, looking to the north * 


above the floor of the building. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST PROTESTANT 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, ON MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY, HAS BEEN 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
MATED THAT THE BUILDING WILL Cost $10,000,000. 
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IT 1s 520 FEET LONG BY 280 FEET WIDE, AND WILL ACCOMMODATE 


It is supported by four huge granite arches 


CATHEDRAL 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, AND IT IS ESTI- 
10,000 PERSONS 
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BO HERE is no grudge laid up against 
aN 


weak Mother Eve in Washington and 
Oregon. Far from it. Her fatal 
predilection and the “first  dis- 
obedience ” are soulfully condoned in 


Wy 










Was 












) a a» fini part of the world, for “ the 
Rx eps) fruit of that forbidden tree,” as Mr. 
ee Via = Y Milton so seriously has it, is one of 


the most tangible and_ inviting 
assets of the Northwestern country. 

If Heaven, so long ago offended, would only permit 
penalty to be paid in kind, there are apples here suffi- 
cient to redeem the Fall and reopen the gates of Eden 
to the race. Coast lumber talks in millions and 
billions, fisheries and agriculture and the thousand 
other industries by which men may live and perhaps 
prosper, are tinting the sky with pecuniary promise, 
but Pomona, at the present minute, is indisputably the 
best loved goddess in the Northwestern Pantheon, and 
the first priests and ministrants in her temple have 
become rich as if by magie within the space of a few 
little years, while yet the stories of this incredible 
fruit production and its profits are hailed by the rest 
of the world as mere boomers’ fiction. The fact that 

- these tales are true cannot relieve their utter absurdity. 
As a matter cf fact, being true makes them the more 
absurd. 

To say that an Oregon apple-grower sold a good 
share of his “winter bananas” last year at $8 a 
box of forty-eight apples, and this year for even a 
little more than that, sounds simply like a bald lie, 
but he declares it isn’t. What can be more ridiculous 
and unbelievable than that hard-headed and close-fisted 
Scots in Glasgow and Aberdeen pay twenty-nine or 
thirty shillings a box for Newtown pippins from 
Oregon? And yet it is set forth as merely an every- 
day matter of commercial record, a soothing common- 
place in the bookkeeping of the Northwestern fruit 
industry. 

And all this leads to yet another absurdity, the 
fairy-tale of inerease in the value of fruit lands. 
Slopes which four or five years ago were covered with 
masses of fir timber, and which with the timber on 
them were given away by a lavish government and 
sold by the homesteaders for two or three © Uars an 
acre and good riddance, have this fall been iv. with 
young apple trees, ladén almost to breaking, and have 
yielded their owners net profits, easily, of from $500 
to $1,500 an acre, in some eases much more. In ‘*e 
records of the Hood River Apple-Growers Union and 
of similar organizations in the Northwest, there are 
stories of revenue from fruit orchards which make 
crdinary toil seem a sin and a shame. It is czleu- 
lated to give an Eastern man a chili to see $200 an 
acre or more paid for rough, logged-off land, with tie 
stumps and rubbish of logging operation left on it. 
and here and there a tall fir that the timber butchers 
have passed by. 

It is more startling still when you i sember th... to 
clear this land and fit it for planting is going to cos, 
from $75 to $100 more to the acre, and that the trees, 
when they are set out, will not bear profitably until 
they are four vears old. There are young apple 
orchards in the irrigated tracts of Yakima and Wenat- 
chee, in Washington, once accounted worthless, that 
have changed hands lately at $2,000 and $3,000 an acre. 
It sounds like apple insanity, but a commission de 
lunatico can hardly declare the buyer crazy when he 
nets fifty per cent. or better from the land the very 
first season after he buys it. and that is what they do, 
for apples from the best of these districts bring from 
$1.50 to $3.50 a box at the platform, and the cost of 
production and packing is about fifty-two cents, not 
much more. 

Throughout this whole Northwest, during the past 
few years, there have been rises in value that remind 
ene of the fortunes made in the development of Flat- 
bush, the Bronx, and other neighborhoods within easy 
distance of New York, but the agerandizement of fruit 
lands is the most ridiculous of them all, if it be borne 
in mind that in many places the virgin forests or the 
sagebrush still runs down to the line fence of the 
orchard and that it is a long haul, over rough ways, 
to the nearest railroad. 

This apple madness, as it is bound to appear to a 
stranger, is not confined to apple-growers, to the 
yroups, small as yet, of men and women who are 
building up little orchards on the logged-off hillsides 
or the reclaimed desert, to give them sustenance in 
old age. These are naturally apple mad. They live 

apples, talk apples, study apples, dream apples, but it 
all has its results. The clothes they and their children 
wear are apples, and the coin that goes into the 
contribution-box on Sunday is an apple likewise. But 
everybody else is more or less touched with this in- 
fection of “appleitis.” Go into a business man’s 
office in Portland or Seattle, and you will find apples, 
red and yellow, from Hood River or White Salmon, 
Yakima, or some other even newer apple town, dis- 











The way that apples grow in Hood River Valley 


played upon his roll-top. There are a few prize apples 
always on the table in the city bank when the 
directors meet, and if you see an eager crowd gathered 
before the window of a department store or a cigar 
store in a main city street, be sure it is a display of 
apples they are staring it. 

In Portland there are nearly two hundred men, en- 
gaged in divers lines of business, who own five, ten, 
twenty, or thirty acres, perhaps more, of apple land in 
Hood River Valley or some other of the apple dis- 
tricts that are fast coming into fame. <A few have 
bought merely for speculation, and as a field for such 
it clearly compares favorably with the stock-market, 
but by far the most have merely followed the example 
of the first lady of any land and yielded to the subtle 
fascination of the Spitzenberg. Lawyers and merchants 
have their little orchards that somebody is tending; 
plumbers, barbers, freight agents, working-men of all 
degrees, have set out rows of apple trees on small hold- 
ings and are only hanging on to their jgbs until the 
trees come into bearing. The biggest apple-grower I 
have met worked for years for a transcontinental rail- 
road at $125 a month, and after four years of orchard- 
ing has repeatedly refused $100,000 for his apple lands 
which net him easily $25,000 a year. 

At the Minnesota State Fair I saw, arranged on long 
tables in the Agricultural Building, the best apples 
that the commonwealth could furnish, but I know now 
that they were only “farm apples.” By and by I 
went to the Biennial Apple Fair at Hood River, a 
funny little new town perehed on the high banks be- 
tween which the stream for which it is named tumbles 
into the Columbia, some sixty miles east of Portland. 
The Oregon Railway and Navigation Company ran a 
special train to Hood River that day, and it carried 
four hundred or so of the best people in Portland, 
well groomed, well mannered, gracious, sane to all out- 
ward appearances, but all. if the truth were known, 
stark, staring, apple mad. 

The first thing you see when you get out of the train 
at Hood River is a shining little kiosk, ornate enough, 
we ched on the steep bank at the top of the steps that 
lead up from the station. It has a big glass front and 
a sign, electrically lighted at night, runs clear across 
the front of it, announeing to the passing world that 
* All apples sold here are guaranteed by the Hood River 
Commercial Club.” 

Hood River history, which does not reach back so 
very far, tells that some penny-hunting little boys sold 
scrubby apples around the station and_ thereby 
blackened Hood River’s apple fame, which is its great- 
est possession. So the official apple-stand was estab- 
lished, and does a land-office business. 

The town was packed with people for the Apple Fair. 
Side-shows, with mani- 
fold marvels and 
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other apples that made a regular procession of rosy 
colors down to the indescribably deep crimson of the 
Arkansas black. There were boxes of apples in the 
smiling tiers known as the “ Hood River pack”; there 
were pyramids and bowls and baskets and plates of 
apples of every shape and name known to the grower, 
and some “ sports,” got by accidental cross-pollination, 
beautiful, fragrant, delectable, but nameless. 

Some people had sent a few grapes and pears just 
to show what the soil would do, but they were lost 
sight of. On a long platform at one end of the tent 
was a show of apple preserves, apple butter, apple 
jelly, apple this and apple that—everything that has 
ever been made from apples. At one side, in an en- 
closure, two of Hood River’s best-looking girls, one 
representing the Golden, the other the Delicious, drew 
{food River cider from Hood River barrels and dis- 
pensed it free, and the people as they drank it talked 
—apples. 

Over the boxes spread out along the aisles were 
blue and red and yellow premium ribbons, and it was 
told that the apple-wise judges had sat up till morn- 
ing trying to find some difference between the first and 
second boxes, that they had even “ broken the pack,” 
taken out every apple. tape-measured them all for 
uniformity, tested them apple against apple, before 
vielding the momentous verdict. When the strenuous 
vigil ended and day came to Hood River, they had 
awarded three of the five capital prizes to one man, 
and the singular thing about it was that all the apples 
that brought him honors were grown on one small 
orchard of about three acres. This furnishes the key- 
note, the moral and the explanation of Oregon and 
Washington fruit, and is bound to centre attention 
upon the possibilities of small acreage and the truth, 
which America is so slow to learn, that intensive culti- 
vation is the secret of agricultural profit, and of vast 
increase in national wealth. 

When an outsider comes to town, Hood River looks 
him over and wonders what kind of a neighbor he will 
make, for it is an old story, here and in almost every 
one of these high-class fruit districts, that the un- 
believer from afar comes to scoff, and remains—to 
raise apples. 

A bad apple can no more get out of Hood River than 
the camel can pass through the needle’s eye, for there 
is no road over the mountain by which a valley 
orchardman could, even if he wished, take his bogus 
fruit to another station for shipment. No man in the 
Hood River district even packs his own apples. When 
the picking is under way and some hundreds or 
thousands of boxes have been gathered in the growers’ 
apple-house, the union sends out packers. Every 
packer has a number, every box—and there were nearly 
a quarter of a million of them last fall—has a num- 
ber. When the apples at last go down to Hood River 
station for shipment, or to be held in the union’s cold- 
storage houses, each box is entered by number in the 
union’s books to the grower’s credit, together witlf 
record of its contents, the number of the packer, and 
the grade of the fruit, which is either “ fancy” or 
“ choice.” Where the box is bound for, ordinarily, the 
grower has no notion, neither does he care much. The 
union finds the market, conducts the sale, and pays 
him for his apples at the platform, and its stamp on 
any box is guarantee of perfection. When a Russian 
colonel in Vladivostok finds a blemish on a Hood 
River Jonathan, the union deducts the price of the 
box from its bill against the consignee. It is the boast 
of these Northwestern orchardmen that any apples they 
ship can be taken from the box and eaten in the dark. 
It is the standard of quality and the trustworthiness 
of the guarantee that makes the price. The apple 
crops of Hood River, Yakima, Wenatchee, and a lot of 
other places are bought on the trees, in.advance of the 
harvest, by dealers in New York, London, Hong-kong, 
and numberless other cities, without the sending of any 
agent to inspect their quality. A name for reliability 
is indeed an asset of worth. 





leather-lunged barkers, 
jugglers, freaks, beard- 
ed Jadies, and perform- 
ing dogs, were estab- 
lished in the steep 
hillside streets, but 
nobody gave much heed 
to them. It was apples 
they had come to see. 
At the corner of the 
main thoroughfares was 
a tent, a circus tent 
that would have held 
comfortably a two-ring 
show, and inside of it 
and about its doors, or 
somewhere in the vicin- 
ity, seemed to be gather- 
ed everybody in Hood 
River who wasn’t en- 
gaged in running a 
railroad or some other 
indispensable __ institu- 
tion. Inside there were 
apples, apples, apples 
of every hue from the 
pale green of the 
Newtown, through all 
shades of yellow, and 
starting with the pink 














blush of the winter 
banana, there were 





Picking the crop in the Hood River district 
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over the surface of the 
ground. The area in 
which these exposures 
oceur is quite irregular, 
but probably occupies 
altogether a consider- 
able part of a square 
mile. 

The formation in 
which the asphalt beds 
consists of ir- 








Smilodon californicus, the terrific sabre-toothed tiger 





HE western portion of the North- 
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NA) American continent has been so 
ee, generally reqognized as one of the 
\2R most interesting regions of the 
pi world for the study of the life of 
may past geological periods, and has 


Wy therefore been so assiduously ex- 
# plored for many years by geologists 
and paleontologists, that the dis- 
covery of a new field for investigations of this nature al- 
most within the limits of a large city is distinctly sur- 
prising. Yet this has recently been made in the loca- 
tion of a great accumulation of remarkably preserved 
remains of extinct animals in deposits around pre- 
historic tar or asphalt pools at Rancho La Brea, near 
Los Angeles. 

For nearly half a century the great asphalt deposits 
stretching through the western part of Los Angeles 
have been known by geologists to contain skeletons of 
large animals in abundance, but with a single excep- 
tion no investigator seems to have had a suspicion as 
to the actual nature of the remains. As all kinds of 
wild and domestic animals were known to be mired in 
the tar springs, it was perhaps natural that bones 
found in the hardened asphalt should have been con- 
sidered of quite recent origin. Even Whitney, the 
State geologist, in his report published in 1865, refer- 
ring to these beds, speaks of “a very large amount of 
hardened asphaltum mixed with sand and the bones of 
eattle and birds which have become entangled in it.” 

A very brief note on the fossil remains from the 
asphalt beds, published as an abstract from a letter 
by William Denton in 1875, seems entirely to have 
escaped attention. Denton mentioned having received 
a canine of the large sabre-tooth tiger from Major 
Hancock, the owner of the ranch, who was presumably 
the first person to take particular notice of the fossils 
in the asphalt. 

So far as a somewhat extended inquiry can deter- 
mine, excepting the observations of Denton, Mr. W. 
W. Orcutt, of Los Angeles, was the first geologist to 
consider the bones at Rancho La Brea as those of pre- 
historic animals. Mr. F. M. Anderson, of Berkeley, to 
whom Mr. Oreutt exhibited his collection, recognized 
a number ‘of the specimens as resembling extinct car- 
nivora then being investigated by the writer, and very 
kindly brought to him a small package of bones and 
teeth. 

Mrs. Ida Hancock, the owner of the property, gener- 
ously permitted the University of California to take 
up excavation work, which has been prosecuted as 
much of the time as possible since the discovery. 

The fossil beds at Rancho La Brea lie immediately 
to the west of Ios Angeles, in an almost level area 
bordered by the Santa Monica range to the north. 
Asphalt is not exposed everywhere, but in a surpris- 
ingly large number of places it forms the surface of 
the ground, or is shown in heavy layers in the banks 
of streams or pools. .In other places tar frequently 
oozes up through small craters or pipes, and spreads 


oceur 
regular beds of sand, 
gravel, clay, and as- 
phalt. It seems fo 


have been built up in a 
fairly level region, out 
of the wash of adjacent 
highlands mixed with tar oozing up from below. The 
geological structure of the formations underlying this 
alluvial accumulation indicates the presence of a fold 
in the older strata, from the broken summit of which 
oil and tar have been oozing for a very long time. As 
the strata piled up, tar springs impregnated the sur- 
rounding sand and clay beds, or formed layers of nearly 
pure asphalt. 

The fossil remains are found in a practically un- 
altered state in the asphalt layers, and to some extent 
in the tar-impregnated sand and clay strata. The bone 
deposits are more or less irregular, and are often only 
small pockets, such as one would expect to find in the 
most treacherous portion of a tar seep or pool. Bones 
are in places so numerous as to form a tangled, matted 
mass, from which it is difficult to extract one speci- 
men without injuring others. The number of indi- 
viduais is often very large, and of some forms, as of 
the great sabre-tooth tigers, probably more specimens 
have already been recovered here than were known 
previously in the combined museums of the world. 

The remains of mammals and birds determined thus 
far in the university collections include the following 
forms: Great wolf (extinct species) ; coyote (extinct 
species) ; timber wolf (extinct variety); gray fox; 
wildeat (two forms, one possibly extinct); great 
American lion '(extinet) : sabre-tooth tiger (extinct) ; 
badger; skunk; weasel; bison (extinct species) ; small 


deer (extinct species); camel (extinct species) ; 
horse (extinct species); mastodon (extinct) ; elephant 
(extinet species): ground sloth (extinct); ground- 


squirrel; rabbit (two species); kangaroo rat; field- 
mice; gopher: California condor; golden eagle; tera- 
tornis (gigantic extinct bird); short-eared owl; bur- 
rowing owl; California peacock (extinct); turkey- 
buzzard; red-tailed hawk; long-eared owl; Canada 
goose; California black vulture (extinct); marsh 
hawk; barn owl; great horned owl; great blue heron; 
American raven. 

Of the recent discoveries made in the asphalt work, 
one of the most interesting is the finding of a gigantic 
lion. representing the group of true cats as contrasted 
with the sabre-tooth cats which have been found here 
so abundantly. Although fragments of the skeleton 
had been known, for some time, the first recognizable 
Specimen was obtained in December, 1908, by Dr. 
William Bebb, of Los Angeles. The skull found by 
Dr. Bebb resembles that of the modern African lion 
in its general characters, but is larger than in any 
other member of the cat group, recent or fossil,- of 
which any record has been obtained by the writer. 
The species seems to be the same as that represented 
by a large jaw fragment obtained in 1836 in the 
vicinity of Natchez, Mississippi. This animal was 
given the name American lion by Professor Leidy, who 
first described it. It probably had a wide range over 
North America in the last geological period. 

It is interesting to note the presence in the same 
asphalt beds of the great American lion along with 
the sabre-tooth tiger, the two representing the highest 


THE DISCOVERY OF A CALIFORNIAN TAR-SWAMP 
THAT HOLDS THE BONES OF EXTINCT MONSTERS 
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stages of development of the cat group, and being at 
the same time two of the most formidable carnivorous 
creatures that have existed. They represent two 
quite distinct divisions of the cat family, which de- 
veloped concurrently through many geological periods, 
but reached their highest stage of etliciency in these 
two types. The true cats, represented by the lion, 
although very ancient, have been less important in 
past geological periods than the sabre-tooths. They 
are, apparently, a production of the Old World, having 


come into America in comparatively late geological 
time. The sabre-tooth group, on the other hand, has 


flourished for many periods and was represented in 
North America by numerous species and individuals. 

These two great groups of animals, represented by 
their most formidable types, existed together in’ the 
































The skull of a colt of extinct species 




















The skull of the great American lion 
































The skull of the teratornis, a gigantic extinct bird, probably larger than the condor 
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environs of the Brea pools. What battles were waged 
between them we can only conjecture, but we may feel 
certain that encounters were not to be avoided. The 
sabre-tooths outnumbered the lions at least five to one, 
judging from the number of specimens found. The 
combats were, however, not ordinarily between groups, 
but between individuals. The style of attack of the 
two animals must have been fundamentally different. 
Both animals slashed and tore with their claws. The 
lion, with its powerful jaws and monstrous biting 
muscles, throttled its prey, shaking and twisting it as 
«a modern cat deals with a rat or rabbit. The sabre- 
tooth slashed and stabbed with its knife-like teeth, 
sometimes incapacitating its adversary awith a single 
blow. In some cases while lifting its head to strike 
it gave an opening for the lion to attack its throat and 
the battle was quickly ended. At other times a blow 
from the lion’s paw may have broken its long, thin 
sabres, and rendered it a comparatively inefficient 
adversary. 

However we may caleulate the chaices of these 
battles, later history shows us the sabre-tooth group 
disappearing entirely, while the true cat group is 
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With the aid of an axe and various other tools they 
finally succeeded in cutting and prying him out, but 
not without injuring him somewhat. He was taken 
to a hospital near by, where numerous attempts were 
made to separate the tar from his body. Only after 
shaving his head and serubbing him with benzine was 
it possible to give him an aspect of respectability. 

The remains present in the asphalt may be con- 
sidered to represent nearly all the kinds of animals in 
the region at the time the beds were forming, but the 
percentage of specimens in some groups is so very un- 
usual as to indicate that the number is by no means 
representative of the true proportion of the individuals 
of these kinds to the whole fauna. In other words, the 
peculiar conditions under which the deposits have 
formed, and the peculiar manner in which the animals 
have been buried, give us an entirely different kind of a 
representation from that which we ordinarily find in 
fossil-bearing formations. 

The most common animals represented are carnivo- 
rous, or flesh-eating types of mammals, birds, and in- 
sects. The statistics which we have thus far been 
able to obtain show that more than half of the total 

number of skeletons re- 
covered are those of car- 

















nivorous creatures. Such 
a proportion as_ this 
could, of course, not ex- 
ist under normal condi- 
tions in any fauna. The 
carniyora are dependent 
for their food upon the 
herbivorous animals, and 
a natural balance of life 
must give us many her- 
bivores to offset each 
carnivore; otherwise the 
carnivores would soon 
eat up the herbivores 
and then die of starva- 
tion. 

The relatively great 
number of carnivorous 
animals, which is the 
most striking feature of 
the Rancho La_ Brea 
fauna, is undoubtedly to 
be accounted for in a 
large part through the 
luring of carnivores into 








The skeleton of the primeval bison 


now numerously represented over a great portion of 
the earth’s surface. 

Some of the most interesting work done on the Brea 
fauna in the last year is that of Mr. L. H. Miller, 
who has been investigating the fossil birds. A gigan- 
tic bird entirely difierent from any form heretofore 
known, living or fossil, is one of his discoveries. It 
has recently béen described by Miller under the name 
teratornis. The skull is that of a carnivorous bird, 
und larger than either the condor’s or the eagle’s. A 
number of enormous wing and foot bones have been 
found which presumably belong to teratornis, but the 
degree to which its limbs were developed for flight or 
for running has not as yet been clearly determined. 

An extinet peacack from the asphalt beds is an- 
other bird recently described by Mr. Miller. The 
living members of this family have been known only 
in the Indian region, although they are found fossil 
over a considerable part of the Old World, ranging 
into Europe. The discovery of specimens in the as- 
phalt of Los Angeles indieates a very wide range of 
the family in the Quaternary period. It also sug- 
gests that in a comparatively late period a broad land 
connection must have existed between Asia and North 
America. 

The manner of the accumulation of the skeletons 
in the tar is quite different from that in nearly all 
other fossil deposits. The fact that most of the bones 
are in the asphalt strata, while few or none are 
present in the beds of pure sand and clay, shows that 
tar has been the important factor in bringing together 
the mass of bones. Evidently the remains were not 
washed together hy streams as in many deposits, other- 
wise they ought to be abundant in other strata also 
All the evidence points toward the bone beds having 
been formed through the trapping of living animals 
in the sticky asphalt. 

Iustrations of the way in which animals may be 
eaught in tar or oil pools are only too common in 
California to-day, and many examples have been 
furnished by the existing tar seeps of Rancho La Brea 
itself. The writer is informed by the proprietor of 
this ranch that in many instances cattle, sheep, horses, 
chickens, turkeys. dogs. eats, and other animals have 
been so completely mired that they were freed only 
with the greatest difficulty. On the borders of nearly 
every seep there may usually be seen at the present 
(ime the eareass of some animal that has recently 
fallen a victim, and it is easy to imagine the result 
of long-continued operation of the tar pools. 

An amusing illustration of the trapping power of 
asphalt) was furnished some time ago by an = ocecur- 
renee reported from an interior California town, A 
number of workmen were engaged in covering a_ piece 
of road with asphalt. and had left their work only 
partially completed in the latter part of a warm 
afternoon. A drunken) man passing a= short time 
afterward fell by the roadside and remained there to 
fake a nap. By chanee he extended himself on some 
of the partly softened asphalt. Falling asleep quickly, 
ie evidently lay for a long time without moving. 
During this period his body sank part way into the 
sticky mass. After the sun went down, and_ the 
atmosphere had cooled, the tar hardened somewhat, 
and by morning it was practically solid. When the 
man awoke he found it impossible to extricate himself. 
His cries attracted a number of persons. who at- 
tempted to free him. Unfortunately the whole side 
of his bedy and his head were firmly set in the asphalt, 
and it was very difficult io give him any assistance. 


the asphalt by any 
creatures which may 
have been entrapped in 
the tar. Such live bait, 
by its struggles and cries, would undoubtedly attract 
cats or wolves, and not improbably several carnivores 
might be led into the asphalt by the same bird, bison, 
or colt. It is easy to imagine an animal caught in the 
black ooze surrounded by a group of tar-besmeared 
wolves, each trying to make a meal of the unfortunate 
creature that drew him in; at the same time fighting 
with the others, and attempting to extricate himself 
from the tar. As a result many of the animals con- 
cerned would probably be completely exhausted and die 
in the asphalt. Such skeletons would in most instances 
be preserved intact for some time. Parts of the body 
might be exposed, and would decay and entirely dis- 
appear. Probably in most cases the entire skeleton 
would finally be covered over. 

As has been shown by Mr. Miller, what is true of 
the mammals is true also of the birds, nearly all of 
which represent such groups as the eagles and vul- 

















How the bones occur in the asphalt 


tures. which have been attracted by dead or dying 
animals, and were thus entrapped. In turn the strug- 
gling vulture attracted the wolf, and the wolf. at- 
tracted the lion, thus baiting a trap which was set 
continuously, and an accumulation of bones grew 
rapidly from year to year. 

Among the herbivores it is noticeable that a very 
large proportion of the total number of individuals 
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The shank of a crane, a wolf’s foot, and a 
wolf’s jaw, broken during life, and badly healed 
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consists of young animals instead of the adults which 
normally make up the largest part of any group. In 
fact, considerable difliculty has been experienced in the 
study of some forms, as, for instance, of the horses, 
in obtaining specimens old enough to show us the 
permanent teeth. Nearly all of the individuals in 
the university collections are colts with milk-teeth 
only. 

Fortunately there is’ plenty of evidence obtainable 
around asphait deposits in California at the present 
time showing this te be explained by the inexperience 
and excitability of young animals, which are stam- 
peded by wolves or lions, or from simple lack of ex- 
perience, and run into situations that older animals 
would avoid. With less intelligent handling of their 
limbs, and less strength, the young are unable to extri- 
cate themselves, and become a prey to the black pool. 

Among both the herbivorous and carnivorous ani- 
mals there is also an unusually high percentage of 
diseased and maimed individuals. This is true not 
only of the mammals, but also of the birds. 

In the sabre-tooth cats the sabres are frequently 
broken off and the’ fractured ends are polished down 
on the parts which would be used in biting after the 
break occurred. In some cases the amount of wear 
shown in a broken tooth is almost comparable to that 
on other teeth which have not been fractured, showing 
that the accident occurred in early adult life. In 
some animals one sabre is broken and the other entire, 
and in others both sabres have been broken. 

Evidence of tooth-wounds obtained in combat with 
other animals is seen in the jaws of wolves and sabre- 
tooths. In a number of cases the wounds have partly 
healed and the animal evidently lived for a long time 
after having been injured. 

In several cases the skulls of wolves show cuts 
which have the form that would be given if they had 
heen made by canines of the sabre-tooth, and there 
seems reason to suspect that the wolves were attacked 
after they had been entrapped and were struggling 
in the tar. 

Growths of diseased bone are seen not infrequently 
in the large wolves, where they are found in practi- 
cally all parts of the skeleton and may suggest a de- 
eadent condition of the species in general. The most 
remarkable case observed is that of the hind foot of 
a wolf, in which the four bones supporting the toes 
have grown together, and their upper ends are covered 
with a voluminous pathological bone growth. Another 
interesting case cited by Mr. Miller is that of an eagle 
in which the middle of the shank became so diseased 
that the end of the foot was lost entirely. 

At the time the beds now exposed at Rancho La 
Brea were forming, the country was evidently a very 
nearly level plain, much as it is at the present day. 
Judging from the rarity of coarse gravel beds, and the 
presence of thick strata of clay in some exposures, 
there was no large amount of wash from the hills at 
this locality and the ground was probably marshy 
in some places. The amount of asphalt oozing out at 
that time seems to have been larger than it is to-day. 
Water probably came out with the tar, and pools of 
water and tar, both combined and_ separate, were 
characteristic features of the landscape. In all of 
the deposits that have been examinéd thus far there is 
a great deal of buried wood—tree trunks, branches, 
and sometimes masses of small branches, twigs, and 
leaves—so that the plain must have been at least 
partially covered with trees. 

A region of this nature, with water, moist ground 
partly grassed over, and at least a portion of the 
country wooded, should be a natural gathering-place 
for many kinds of herbivorous animals, and therefore 
of the carnivorous types which preyed upon them. 
The rushes and other rank vegetation about the 
pools, with groves and patches of brush, while afford- 
ing a certain degree of protection for the most timid 
herbivorous animals, also afforded an excellent field 
for the stalking operations of the hunting carnivora; 
so that both groups were probably well represented. 
The great quantity of remains in the asphalt is in 
itself an evidence that unusual attractions existed at 
this locality. Only on the supposition that the region 
was more than ordinarily alluring. and that animals 
were abundant in the surrounding country. ean we ac- 
count for the very large number of creatures that were 
trapped, 
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How “Old Glory” was Named 


A SKETCH OF THE NEW ENGLAND SEA-CAPTAIN WHO THUS CHRISTENED THE AMERICAN FLAG 


BILLIAM DRIVER was born in Salem, 
ZR Massachusetts, March 17, 1803, 
)) nearly one hundred and seven years 
ago. At fourteen years of age he 
2 begged his mother to let him go to 
® sea, and the sailor-boy made his 
first journey on the ship China, on 
a voyage of eighteen months to Leg- 
horn, Italy. The boy was put upon 
his mettle by these words of the ship-owner, “ All 
boys eat more than they earn on their first journey.” 
The intrepid William thought to himself, “I will show 
Mr. Tucker that there is one boy in the world who can 
earn all that he eats, and more too.” 
carry out this resolve that the ship-owner, on his re- 
turn, presented him, over and above his wages, twenty- 
eight Spanish silver dollars, which he carried home and 
gave to his mother, who urged him always to do his 
best. 

Promotion followed promotion, and when Captain 
Driver returned to Salem in 1831 the owners of the 
brig, Charles Doggett, were so pleased with his finan- 
cial success that they promoted him to master of this 
vessel. In this ship was made his ninth and most 
notable of all his voyages. The people of Salem know- 
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Captain William Driver—from an old portrait 


ing the veneration that Captain Driver had for the 
Stars and Stripes, presented him with a new flag for 
the masthead of the Charles Doggett. On the eve of 
sailing the flag was presented to Captain Driver 
rolled up in the form of a triangle, with a little stop 
of thread around it. The halyards were bent by a 
young man, a sailor, who stepped forward with lines 
in hand and hat off, and amid deafening shouts, and 
said: 


So well did he — 


By M. Moore Morgan 




















The camphor-wood sea-chest in which 
the precious flag was preserved 


ship, until with the sight, as the Stars and Stripes 
floated proudly to the breeze, his heart stirred with 
emotion and he shouted, “ Long live ‘ Old Glory’ mates 
—Old Glory.” Amid deafening cheers the cables were 
cast off and the ship sailed for foreign ports. 

Captain Driver and his three children removed to 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1837, where he lived until his 
death, March 3, 1886, aged eighty-three years. He is 
buried in the old City Cemetery at Nashville. The 
monument that marks his grave is fourteen feet high 
and represents a trunk of the sturdy oak with ivy 
intertwined, cut in marble, and bears the following 
epitaph composed by himself some years before he 
passed away, the date of his death only being added 
by his son: 

“His Ship! His Country! and His Flag, ‘Old 
Glory,’” and at the base, ‘A master mariner. Sailed 
twice around the world, once around Australia, re- 
moved the Pitcairn people from sickness and death in 
Tahiti, to their own island home on September 3, 
1831.” 

During the Civil War Captain Driver became Pro- 
vost-Marshal of Nashville and did very active and 
energetic work in the hospitals there. A loyal patriot 
for the cause of Union, he was always generous to 
his Confederate friends and helped them to secure 
passes through the Federal lines. Many bouquets from 
his old-fashioned garden were taken to the homes of 
the afflicted. He lived respected and honored and died 
lamented. 

Captain Driver always kept his flag in his camphor- 
wood sea-chest, which had accompanied him in all his 
voyages around the world. It was his habit to hang 
“Old Glory” from his up-stairs window on St. 
Patrick’s Day (his own birthday), on Washington’s 
Birthday, and on the Fourth of July. Then came the 
breaking out of the Civil War, and with those trying 
times the Captain knew “Old Glory ” was in danger. 
Unmistakable hints convinced him that the old ship’s 
locker was a safer place for “Old Glory” than on 
the rope suspended from the house to the locust-tree 
across the street. The Confederate enthusiasts felt it 
to be their duty to destroy this flag, and often went to 
the house to search for it. 

Mrs. Mary J. Roland, of Wells, Nevada, who now 
has “ Old Glory” says: “ About this time my father 
tenderly unfolded it and said, ‘ It’s all going to pieces 
and needs overhauling so it can weather the breeze 
and last longer.’ My mother (his second wife) and I 
ripped the flag, trimmed the frayed and ravelled seams, 
and stitched it together again. Then we made and 
sewed together on both sides of the canton a set of 





“My countrymen,— ° 
In ancient times when 
an ocean voyage was 
looked upon with super- 
stitious dread, it was 
the custom on the eve 
of departure to roll the 
banner in a form like 
this (a triangle) when 
ready, and bent like 
this. A priest stepped 
forward and, taking the 
banner in his’ hand, 
would sprinkle it with 
consecrated water and 
dedicate it to ‘God the 
Father,’ ‘God the Son,’ 
and ‘God the Holy 
Ghost,’ turning a point 
of the triangle upward 
as he named each Per- 
son of the Trinity, thus 
calling on the Sacred 
Unity of Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier, 
to bless the national 
emblem and _ prosper 
the voyagers and their 
friends. The flag thus 
consecrated was then 
hoisted to the mast.” 

Dauntless and _ tri- 














umphant the brave sea- 
man saw his beloved 
flag take its place at 
the masthead of his 


The old home of Captain Driver at Nashville, Tennessee, from 
the upper windows of which “Old Glory” was suspended 
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stars, and an anchor in its lower corner. He carried 
it away and nothing was seen of it until after the 
Federal Army occupied Nashville.” 

The old Captain with the aid of a lady in Nash- 
ville—now the only living witness to attest the facts 
for the sake of truth and identification of the original 
“Old Glory,” which she has done—deftly sewed the 
flag in a comfortable or quilt, and here it rested 
securely until that fateful morning of February, 1862, 
when the people of Nashville were startled with the ery, 
* Fort Donelson has fallen; the Federal troops are 
advancing.” 

The Twenty-fifth Brigade, General Nelson’s wing of 
the Union Army, in fifteen transports, escorted by a 
gunboat, arrived at the wharf at Nashville. The Sixth 
Ohio was the first regiment to land. The bluecoats, to 
the sound of drum and trumpet, marched to the 
Capitol, tore down the Confederate flag, and hoisted the 
regimental flag. It was a small one and Captain 
Driver, who had followed the soldiers, thought of * Old 
Glory.” He offered it to the Captain and, with Lieu- 
tenant Thatcher and a detachment of soldiers, he made 
his way to his residence. “Old Glory” was released 
from its hiding-place, the soldiers saluting the flag 
and the brave old man when they saw the Stars 
and Stripes peeping out of the comfortable. He re- 
turned to the Capitol with the flag in his arms, 
escorted by the soldiers, for he feared he would be shot 
dead if he carried it through the streets alone. 

Captain Driver was given permission to raise the 

















The monument to Captain Driver in 
the old City Cemetery in Nashville 


flag. Bareheaded, he climbed to ‘the dome, took down - 


the regimental flag, and replaced it with * Old Glory ” 
amid tumultuous cheers from the Union sympathizers. 
“Old Glory” flaunted her colors proudly above his 
head. A strong wind was blowing and he stayed to 
watch his flag, for it was too old and weather-worn 
to withstand the gale. At dawn he sent to his home 
for his merino flag. This he fixed in “ Old Glory’s” 
place, his yrenene flag being carried home and put in 
the ship’s locker. 

When his daughter, Mrs. Roland, left for her Western 
home in 1873, after a visit to her father, he went with 
her to the railway station, carrying a large bundle. 
This he handed to her, saying: “ This is my ship’s flag, 
‘Old Glory” I love it as a mother loves her child. 
Take it and cherish it, for it has been my steadfast 
friend and protected me in all parts of the world, 
savage, heathen, and civilized.” 

Mrs. Roland says: “There were to our positive 
knowledge but two flags in our house during the life- 
time of my mother, who died in 1878. One of these 
flags was of merino fabric, almost square in form and 
said to have been made by the ladies of Nashville for 
the Fillmore and Donelson Presidential campaign in 
1856, and after the election was presented to my 


father. The other was his ship’s flag, ‘Old Glory.’ ” 
Mrs. Roland believes that the flag in the Essex 


Institute at Salem, Massachusetts, which is claimed to 
be the original “Old Glory,” is the same merino flag 
hoisted by her father in the place of “ Old Glery ” or it 
may be part of it. As the story goes, this flag was pre- 
sented by Captain Driver to the Sixth Ohio, and was 
packed in a baggage-wagon and was partly eaten by the 
Army mules. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stephen Driver, of Nashville, relatives 
of Captain Driver, were given the camphor-wood sea- 
chest. It is expected that Mrs. Roland will present 
“Old Glory” to the Historical Association of Ten- 
nessee, and together they will again be united in the 
city where sleeps the old sea-captain. 
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SPAIN’S ENGLISH QUEEN 


The latest portrait of Queen Victoria of Spain, who, before her marriage to King Alfonso, was 
the Princess Victoria Eugenie of Battenberg and a niece of King Edward VII. of Great Britain 
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SEN years of thought and energy, 
}5 of patient study and _— public- 
spirited devotion by many men, 
have given Boston its new Museum 
of Fine Arts. The building just 
opened is at once architecturally 
complete in itself, and a member 
= of a still more extensive scheme 
‘which will be carried forward ac- 
cording to the future needs and means of the institu- 
tion. On the ground floor are the Japanese potteries; 
the Japanese Garden (a unique feature); the Brem- 
garten, a sixteenth-century German-room with carved- 
wood, stained-glass, ete.; the Lawrence room with 
glowing marvels of carved amber; a court of Greek 
statuary; the collection of casts, ete. Mounting the 
stairs, which lead almost directly from the entrance, 
we again find an easily grasped plan, by which each 
department has its separate space, connected and 
unified by passages and corridors. The west wing 
contains the Japanese and Chinese collections, un- 
equalled save in the Mikado’s galleries; the east wing 
is devoted to the classical works, by far the most 
important group in this country and including a num- 
ber of pieces that would be among the treasures of 
any museum. The library occupies much of the 
south side of the main building, and the shorter gal- 
leries that connect it with the long north gallery where 
the paintings are contain Egyptian works and the 
tapestries of Europe and objects from the, nearer 
Orient. 

For visitors already familiar with the galleries of 
Europe and America, the most astonishing and mem- 
orable feature of the Boston museum is its Japanese 
and Chinese collection. Nothing more conducive to a 
broad view of the human race and its unity can be 
found than these beautiful rooms where the calm suc- 
cession of sublime Buddhas speaks to us of races who 
see the goal of peace beyond the turmoil-of the world. 
The other galleries of Christendom show us the ideals 
of Egypt and Greece and western Europe, but in this 
museum alone do we get to the full the feeling for 
the great relations at which our Oriental brothers have 
arrived. Once we have passed a few outer dissimili- 
tudes, how much we find thoughts.and aspirations of 
our own expressed by these noble figures! Even in the 
technique (especially in the sculpture) we find remark- 
able analogies with the art of our own schools. The 
manner in which the works are shown gives deep sat- 
isfaction; against the luminous gray-white of the wall, 
the menacing silhouette of Em-ma, God of the Under- 
world, takes on its full measure of might and terror, 
and the reposing benignance of the Enlightened One 
is seen, as it should be, first in the grand mass, and 
then in the rich and simple forms, which help to ex- 
press the divinity of the whole. The very large figure 
of Amida here illustrated is a new benefaction of Dr. 


Denman W. Ross, who has done so much for the 
museum. 

In an Indo-Chinese marble of the seventh century— 
a Kwannon—there is a wonderful union of loveliness 
and impressiveness. 

The light comes softly through screens of Japanese 
mulberry paper; and the wocdwork of warm, fresh 
cypress wood, following Japanese models, shows how 
attainabie is the combination of newness and beauty. 
The credit for this lies with Mr. Francis G. Curtis, of 
the Japanese Department. and Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, while the museum has the good fortune to be 
advised by Mr. Okakura Kakuzo. 

The importance of the: Japanese and Chinese paint- 
ings in helping us to understand the problems of 
color, drawing, and composition is only exceeded by 
the overpowering beauty attained by the geniuses 


By Walter Pach 





Praxiteles, if not absolutely by him, and now there is 
another, thought to be from the very hand of the 
sublime master. It was found in Chios and has been 
exhibited in Europe. “M. Rodin, on seeing it at Bur- 
lington House, wrote of the goddess: 

“All my life I shall remember the definitive im- 
pression she made on me, the first day I saw her; 
this immortal bust has entered my existence like. a 
boon from the gods. . . . Thanks to it, I have under- 
stood Praxiteles—I, who believed that the Parthenon 
was the summum of art, that beside that high sculpture 
any other fell as if in ruin.” 

Mr. J. Marshall, who devotes a long and pro- 
foundly studied article in the Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich 
Deutschen Archeologischen Instituts to the work, quite 
agrees with the great sculptor, and even declares this 
head to be more attractive than that of the Hermes, 

one of the two com- 
pletely authenticated 














sculptures of Praxit- 
eles. In -luecid  para- 
graphs he compares the 
glorious fragment with 
similar works in vari- 
ous collections, and 
draws from it vitally 
interesting principles 
of Greek art—its reli- 


ance on geometrical 
forms as distinguished 
from the anatomical 
basis of Michel An- 
gelo’s sculpture. 

But another startling 


piece is shown for the 
first time to the visit- 
ors to the museum. It 
is a marble throne, 
decorated on its three 
sides with reliefs of the 
archaic age of Greece. 
The resemblance to the 
famous Venus throne 
of the Ludovisi Villa 
(now in the Museo 
delle Terme, at Rome) 
is evident. Most au- 
thorities seem to place 
it in the same period, 








The Japanese garden on the ground-floor 


who combined the qualities in the works which are 
offered for our delight. We find old friends, like the 
tremendous “ Sea and Rocks” of Korin, and the Keion 
roll, famous in the Orient for centuries (Lawrence 
Binyon says that Keion is, in his way, the greatest of 
Japanese draughtsmen), three similar pictures of a 
divinity, each one a surprise and a joy in color (why 
in the world has the museum no catalogue?) ; and 
there are many new ones. It is a regret that the 
Sesshiu screen is no longer here. But, even so, this 
collection will be an inspiration to all who have even 
an inkling of its significance. 

It is an old thought, that we do not realize the 
inadequacy of casts until we see sculpture in its 
original marble, and the idea is strikingly confirmed 
in Boston. For, not only is there a large number of 
classic works in their unmatchable material, but there 
are some that must be by the greatest men. For some 
years there has been a lovely Venus head, very near to 


and one of the best 
judges, Mr. Edward 
Robinson, acting direct- 
or of the Metropolitan 
Museum, said without 
hesitation that, from a long acquaintance with both 
pieces, he considered the one in Boston the finer, not 
alone for its more perfect preservation, but as repre- 
senting a fuller development of the art. For those 
who have loved the beautiful flute-player and other 
figures on the throne in Rome, it will be difficult to 
agree at once with this view—-some have, indeed, said 
they cannot share it—but certainly our country has 
here a work of extreme importance. 

The Egyptian collections in Boston have long wit- 
nessed in a most impressive manner the grandeur. of 
art which went into so many works—pyramids, 
statues, or vases—in that most ancient country; but, 
with the new acquisitions and the old ones in adequate 
arrangement, one gets an idea of this giant people 
as never before. 

New, and of importance, are two alabaster portraits 
of Mycerinus—one, a head only, the other a head 
with an arm and legs—to which further additions are 
































A Madonna and Child, by Bellini 


A great statue of the god Amida 
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A Rubens, loaned by Mr. Evans 






















































































A side of the great throne 


promised. It was not fully decided whether the natu- 
ralistic treatment betokens a very early period or a 
comparatively recent one with archaistic tendencies. 
Among other things now first shown to the public are 
iwo triads of slate, perhaps two feet high; also two 
Mastaba chambers, carefully arranged in their 
original manner—the great blocks decorated with many 
figures set into plaster so as themselves to form the 
walls of the rooms. 

The collection of paintings by the old masters is not 
large, but it embraces almost all the important schools. 
The selection is in most cases very fortunate, and their 
condition—which speaks of the loving and sapient care 
of their curator, Mr. John B. Potter—is a great 
pleasure. 

For those who knew the quiet elegance of the gal- 
leries in the old museum it is a thousand pities that 
space was not given to hang the pictures as they were 
before, each one far enough removed from its fellows 
that its effect be enjoyed to the fullest, and the various 
schools and epochs arranged as they should be. As the 
works hang now, the transitions from early to late 
art are most disturbing. 

But, taken by themselves, if we can make the neces- 
sary adjustment, there is a very high form of enjoy- 
ment to be derived from the Van der Weyden, the 
Greco, the Velasquez (of the prince and his dwarf— 
the portrait of Philip IV., though now conceded by 
almost everybody to be authentic, is not so fine), from 
the Hals, the Chardin, the “ Brooks Rembrandt ” (now 
likely to be ascribed to Govert Flinck), and some 
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Tuscan and Sienese pieces. The large Bartolomeo 
Vivarini which has for years been stored away is not 
exhibited again—to the great satisfaction of many 
who have been wishing to see it. The Bellini that Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis lends is a very beautiful work, I 
should think rather an early one. Mr. Evans lends a 
double portrait by Rubens that is superb in its ful- 
ness of color, glowing, fresh quality, and in the 
abounding life of the character portrayal. The new 
Van Dyck is most disappointing; its main importance 
is the non-artistie one of portraying Charles I. with 
his family. As painting, it is about as weak as any- 
thing I know by the artist. A new loan of interest 
is a religious piece by the unusual Catalan painter 
Luis Borrasa. 

It is when one reaches the modern paintings that 
the really regrettable feature of the Boston Museum 
is encountered. I do not mean that there are no 
good pictures of recent schools. On the contrary, their 
Barbizon works are fine, especially the Miliets. The 
Degas of race-horseS is a beautiful example, the Dela- 
croixs are great, the Whistlers are always a pleasure, 
and in place of Manet’s “ Cherry Girl” that we ad- 
mired in former years there is a big sombre sketch 
of that splendid painter’s—one of his studies for the 
* Execution of Maximilian.” But most, if not all 
these pictures are gifts or loans. What does the 
museum do with the funds at its disposal for the 
purchase of new pictures? Are these little works of 
little men the choice of a culture, fostered by so much 
of the best of all the ages? Take away the Winslow 
Homer, the Twachtman, and the Chase (his very finest 
still-life, I think), and there remain some_ bright- 
tinted, snappily drawn pictures—mostly by  Bo:- 
tonians. Compared with the sturdy Monets and Sisleys 
(loaned or presented again), the American paintings, 
if, indeed, as full of light and air and color as a soap 
bubble, seem by comparison no more durable. Where 
are the men whose work either for its esthetic value 
or for its grip on the life of to-day will be cherished 
in the time to come? They are scarcely to be seen 
here. If it is the desire of the purchasing committee 
(surely not a blamable one) to encourage the artists 
of their own town, why have they no work by Maurice 
Prendergast? There is a painter with all the light 
and air which the Museum authorities quite correctly 
demand, but, in addition, what a powerful and joyous 
insight into the significance of our landscape! His 
delightful people are living in it, living with it, and 
it smiles back and lives with them. No wonder 
Prendergast is liked in France! But very few men 
to-day—not in Boston, not in America, but in the 
world—have a vision of such beautiful color, and his 
leve for pictures of all ages (Piero della Francescas 
or Cézannes) that show amplitude of form has given 
him the faculty of organizing his own pictures into 
dignified and firm masses. Thorough and genuine cul- 
ture should be, at least, as much concerned about 
choosing the best of the present day as about the best 
of the past. If Boston would have us quite convinced 
of its understanding, it must not allow a picture by 
Corot to hang in a deep shadow (it is a ‘portrait of 
the famous sculptor Rude, by the way), while its 
pendant, a particularly poor and creaky Géréme, is 





hung in the light; it must not select pictures reflect- 
ing some little phases of representation peculiarly 
prominent in their era, but those—when they are to 
be had-—which reincarnate the eternal qualities that 
show forth so nobly in the galleries of ancient works. 

What is important for the rest of America, and 
even for Europe to know, is that these grand things 
are really here; marbles of the Golden Age of Greece, 
stupendous creations of Egypt, the life and art of that 
wonderful East whose message we are beginning to 
understand. ‘There are some cases of Persian water- 
colors—a revelation, to be studied and lingered over 
till the strangeness of them is no longer strange, and 
our lives are enriched by their art. There are por- 
celains and potteries from these Persians and from 
the Arabs, things of amazing beauty, and seen here in 
a profusion that many an Old.World museum might 
envy (Mrs. Sears has just added a magnificent glazed 
bowl to her other gifts). Then there is the great 
Flemish tapestry that Mrs. John H. Wright presented 

















An alabaster portrait of Mycerinus 


about a year ago. It is of the best time and the best 
school. I must mention a small group of Rodin’s 
marvellous drawings, multum in parvo, if there ever 
was such a thing. 

But I must cease, only exhorting any one for whom 
it is even remotely possible to see this splendid treas- 
ury of glorious things. It is a delight and an 
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HE most remarkable and revolutionary change in 
T methods of land transportation since Stephen- 
son’s “ Rocket”) went puffing along the railroad 
line between Liverpool and Manchester, and demon- 
strated the practicability of the steam-locomotive, was 
displaved in the grounds of the War Office at Culling- 
ham, near London, recently. Upon a single rail a 
twenty-two-ton car, carrying forty passengers, ran 
freely at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, with 
perfect stability. It was the gyroscope car of Louis 
Brennan, who is known also as the inventor of the 
torpedo that bears his name. 

It is something more than two years since the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society were astonished to see a 
model of this ear running along a span of wire rope, 
balancing itself upon two wheels. The exhibition at 


ite-rope” Car that 


Cullingham demonstrated that the full-size car was 
equally efficacious. The secret lay in the two gyro- 
scopes, each three feet and six inches in diameter, 
together weighing one and a half tons, and spinning 
at the rate of 3,000 revolutions a minute. A _ petrol 
engine generated the electric power by means of which 
the gyroscopes were rotated and the running wheels 
driven. It was only the short length of the trial track 
that kept the speed at the low limit of twenty-five 
miles an hour, for it is claimed that as much as 150 
miles an hour can be attained with perfect safety. 
Recent tests in this country have shown that the limit 
of safety on two rails is a little over seventy-five 
miles an hour, owing to the rapid increase in oscilla- 
tion and the tendency of the wheels to “climb” the 
rails. 


Never Falls 


The tests at Cullingham have indicated that the size 
and weight of the gyroscopes are much greater than 
is necessary, while the stability of the car far exceeds 
the caleulations. One of the most remarkable effects 
was that the united weight of the forty passengers, 
crowding upon one side of the car, so far from de- 
pressing that side, actually caused it to rise as the 
gyroscopes counterbalanced the unequal load. The car 
is equally stable, whether standing or in motion. The 
gyroscopes are driven at terrific speed in a vacuum, 
and, should the motors break down, will remain in 
motion for many hours by virtue of their own mo- 
mentum, Their mechanical principle is simply that 
of the spinning top. 

The British War Office and the Indian office enabled 
Mr. Brennan to carry cut his experiments. 





























A front view of the car, showing Louis 
Brennan, the inventor, standing before it 


The united weight of torty passengers, crowding upon one side of the car, so far from depressing 
that side, actually caused it to rise as the gyroscopes counterbalanced the unequal load 
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(A DRAWING OF THE NEW PLANS APPEARS ON PAGES 18 AND 39) 


plated improvement by which Har- 
vard College will be extended to the 
vy River Charles. To, many  under- 
R95 graduates who have wandered from 







ties along Mili Street to the old 
boathouse on the flats has come the 
Yidea of extending the college to the 


So long as the River Charles remained a tide- 


river. 
water stream, the beauties of the river could not be 
availed of, but by the great dam at the old Craigie 
Bridge now nearing completion, the Charles basin 


will be made. This damming of the river will give 
zeharm to the banks of the lower Charles. 

The property included in the proposed improvement 
at Harvard extends from the old college yard at 
Massachusetts Avenue on the north, to the river on the 
south; on the east from DeWolf Street, which runs 
from the river to the old President’s House at Quincy 
Square, to Holyoke Street on the west, which runs 
from the River to the old Wadsworth House, famous as 
Washington’s headquarters. 

By the ingenuity of the landscape artist the 
property has been so laid out that such property as 
has not been acquired will be excluded from the general 
scheme. The development contemplates a quadrangle 
opening to the river, with buildings on the north, 
east, and west. ‘The property comprises a plot of 
about 600 feet by 700 feet, or 420,000 square feet. 
With the exception of a few club houses, the buildings 
on the property are old and of little value and would 
entail little or no loss in the razing. .The club houses 
could be unmolested and made a part of the general 
scheme of development. Holyoke Street would be 
widened and made a grand approach from the river to 
the old college yard. By the razing of Gray’s Hall, 
the old dormitory on the south of the college yard, 
the old yard could be opened into and made a part, 
so to speak, of the new yard. In this event, Holyoke 
Street, with an architectural bridge at the foot there- 
of, would -be made the approach to the athletic 
grounds of the college south of the river. It is hoped 
that the new bridge which is now contemplated at 
Zoylston Street, and for which one of the graduates 
has offered the necessary funds, will not be built at 
Boylston Street, but rather at the foot of Hol- 
yoke Street. Any one who has attended the football 


games in the Stadium appreciates fully the need of a 
new bridge, and it is also quite evident that two 
bridges would be insufficient provision for the thirty 
thousand people who desire, on the day of the im- 
portant games, to approach the Stadium from the 
Cambridge side. 

As far back as 1895, Wetmore, ’89, commenced 
purelasing property with a view to making the de- 
velopment on a dividend-paying basis. Later, Forbes, 
05, took the matter in hand with a view of developing 
the scheme on an eleemosynary basis. Wetmore turned 
over his property, and Forbes got together a coterie 
ef Boston men, and with the help of Burden, ’93, Apple- 
ton, ’75, Twombly, ’71, Mills, ’78, Bacon, ’80, Wetmore, 
89, McCurdy, ’81, Hyde, ’98, the greater part of the 
property was purchased and deeded to trustees for 
the benefit of the college. 

By reason of the agitation in Massachusetts tend- 
ing to bring about legislation which will impose a 
heavier burden of taxation on the educational insti- 
tutions of that State, it seemed unwise to the college 
authorities to take over this property. The property, 
therefore, is now held in trust, subject to a mortgage 
owned by the college, and will be so held until such 
time as the college authorities may desire to take it 
over. The trustees are: Hemingway, ’75; Appleton, 
775; Burden, 93; Perkins, 91; and Forbes, ’05. 

The character of the development of the property 
will be for the college authorities to determine. It 
it hoped by those who have been interested in the 
securing of this property that the college authorities 
will see to it that the future architectural develop- 
ment of the college is in the direction of the river, 
and it is further hoped that the future development 
may take on some definite architectural arrangement, 
and that the future buildings may receive some homo- 
geneous architectural treatment. Even the layman 
visiting Harvard is struck by the almost haphazard 
architecture and entire lack of any general scheme. 
The work that has been done and the money that 
has been expended in acquiring the property are but 
little of what should be done in the ‘uture. The fund 
is not yet adequate to permit the tearing down of the 
shanties that now make the proposed new triangle 
the eyesore that it has always been, nor is there any 
fund yet provided for the erection of any buildings. 
It is hoped that in the near future some graduate, or 
some philanthropist, or, failing these, the succeeding 


classes, may provide the fund, by which the splendid 
beginning may be made an accomplished facet. 

Across the river from Cambridge is the new 
Stadium, and the university boathouse. By the de 
velopment of the newly acquired property, the athletics 
and the academies of the college may be tied together 
Perhaps here in the new quadrangle Professor Lowell 
will find a site for his cradle of Harvard Democracy 
a freshman dormitory. 

Now that our cities are awakening to the develop- 
ment of a plan along the lines of the beautiful, it 
would seem that one of our first universities should 
show them the way, and at once take in hand the 
completion of the magnificent work which has been 
started. 

Any one who has walked along the .River Cam, over 
the beautiful lawns, and along the avenues of the 
“backs” of the colleges, at Cambridge, England, or 
any one who has seen the magnificent avenues of trees 
leading from Magdalen along the Cherwell, at Oxford, 
must feel that this work at Harvard compieted would 
mean much, not only to the students at Cambridge 
and the people of Boston, but to the people of the 
country at large. They would then find at Harvard 
not only the beauties and charm of the Old World, but 
the bigness of the New World. 





A Christmas Glee 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


AWAY, away, 
Thou wraith of grim Dismay! 
This is Mirth’s hour! 
Young Joy’s at flower! 
Love hath the heart for bower! 
Play, thou blithe citherns, play! 
And pipe, thou hautboys, with melodious will, 
And thrill, thou viols, thrill, 
And shout, thou winds, behind 
This is Hope’s natal day! 
For the world’s hope was born 
In Bethlehem on that far Christmas morn: 


the erested hill! 
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Drawn by C. Clyde Squires 
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THE NEW PLANS FOR THE ENLASGEME 


THE GREAT PROJECTED QUADRANGLE, THE MEMORI# BRIDGE, 


DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY FROM THE APPROV PLANS OF 


(A description of the undertimg will be found 


1, So“prers’ FIELD AND THE STADIUM. 10. Put Dettra Pst House. 16. A. D. CLus. 22 
2. UNIVERSITY BOAT-HOUSE. 11. KALUMET HOUSE. 17. Detta Put House. 23 
3. WELD BOAT-HOUSE. 12. Pi Era Howse. 18. HARVARD UNION, 24 
4. MeMorIAL BRIDGE. 13. ZeTa Pst Howse. 19. Beck HALL. { 25 
5, 6,7,8. THE Four CORNERS OF THE NEW “ QUAD.” 14. Hasty PuppING CLUB. 20. HAMPDEN HALL. 26 
% Tuera Devra Cur House, 15. PORCELLIAN CLUB. 21. WEsTMORLY CouRT. 27 
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GEMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


. BRIDGE, AND THE BOULEVARD TO THE STADIUM 


PLANS OF THE ARCHITECTS, WARREN AND WETMORE 


ig will be found on page 17) 
. Puttires Brooks House. 
35. CRAIGIE HALL. ‘ 
3. HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM. 
. HARVARD SQUARE. 
38. WApswortH Howse. 
. MASSACHUSETTS HALL, 


22. RANDOLPH HALL. . MEMORIAL HALL. 

23. CLAVERLY HALL. 29. Foaa ArT MUSEUM. 
24. APLEY CouRT. 30. APPLETON CHAPEL. 
25. DuNSTER HALL. . UNIVERSITY Liprary. 
26. SEVER HALL. 32. UNIversIty HALL. 
27. ROBINSON ARCHITECTURAL BUILDING. 3. HoLwortuy HALL, 





ABSENT-MINDED GRANDPAPA SENDS THE CHRISTMAS-BOX C. QO. 


FROMME YE CHRISTMASSE NUMBER 
OF YE WAYBACK ‘ WARWHOOP ” 
pay] NY BODY who does not believe in 


LEEING 
TEEN r)) Peace on Earth and Good-will to 
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Ware « NA. Men at this season of the year de- 

serves a first-class wallop in the 
least insulated sections of his 
Das vertebre, and we hereby give notice 
\) that any person of this sort desir- 
ing to be accommodated with some- 
thing fine in this line, either with 
or without brass knuckles, will find all that is coming 
to him at this office, if he will ring the editor up on 
the telephone and make a personal appointment for 
purposes of delivery. 

We beg to announce that we have in our Christmas 
Gift Exchange Department two sets of second-hand 
imitation teeth, orator’s size; a coffee-grinder that 
may be used to take lumps out of salt, or separate 
lumps of gravel from sugar; thirty-seven pairs of red 
worsted slippers presented by his loving parishioners 
to the Rev. Gil Lolliver, who has abandoned the pulpit 
for a job as bellows-blower at Hilton’s blacksmith 
shop; a erazy quilt made for Colonel Hickenlooper, 
our esteemed Member of the Legislature, out of pieces 
of trousers left in the possession of his bull-dog Bildad, 
by willing voters and callers during the late campaign, 
which he declined to receive because of its effect on the 
dog: and a loose lot of copies of our Esteemed Con- 
temporary, The Weakly Snoozer, for 1908, suitable for 
starting kitchen fires, or for carpet lining. No reason- 
able offer either in spot cash, eggs, or other swapable 
articles, will be refused. 

With no desire to intrude unhappy thoughts upon 
our readers at this joyous season of the year we beg 
to recall to their minds how last Christmas eve a per- 
son calling himself Santa Claus entered the home of 















A BORN FIGHTER 
DR. PILLUM: “ Your wirk IS THREATENED WITH 
BRONCHITIS, BUT SHE HAS A FIGHTING CHANCE OF 
ESCAPING IT.” 
HENPEX: -“ Ste HAs, EN? WELL, THEN, SHE 
WON'T HAVE BRONCHITIS” 











THE BABY’S BANK 


Major Snitzel, on Sullivan Avenue, and in a spirit of 
forgetfulness took away with him every portable object 
within reach, leaving only a few hoofprints in the 
snow for the Snitzel children on. Christmas morning. 
lf the said Saint endeavors to encore his little farce, 
“The Vanishing Christmas,” this year. we bespeak for 
him a warm reception. Have your hose ready and at- 
tached to the hot-water faucet in anticipation of his 
arrival. 

In view of the searecity of Christmas trees in this 
vicinity, we call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement on another page of this issue of Snifty 
Cobalt’s Hardware Emporium, where there is to be 
found a fine line of patent clothes-horses, with arms 
sprouting out from a central post like the outstretched 
ribs of an umbrella. These are not costly,-and if 
painted green and suitably decorated will form an ex- 
cellent substitute for the tree. We beg to add, in order 
to quiet any suspicion as to our motives in making 
this suggestion, that Snifty has not paid us for this 
reading notice—yet. 

In view of many requests for advice from us as to 
what the congregation should give the Rev. Hike 
Peters this year as a token of their regard, we have 
put the question direct to the Rev. Hike himself, and 
from a confidential postal-eard received from. him 
just as we are going to press we learn that he will be 
satisfied if the churen will pay him four dollars on 
account of his salary for 1905. This will enable him 
to get out of town and start a new life on the first of 
January in some more lucrative field of human en- 
deavor. 

In accordance with the spirit of the hour the editor 
of the Warwhkoop hereby gives notice that on Christ- 
mas Day he will be glad to extend the right hand of 
fellowship to the editor of the Snoozer, but begs to 
intimate very clearly that if he meets him anywhere 
in publie or private on the day before Christmas, or 
the day after, he will present him with such a welt 
as will leave him unavailable even for use in a rum- 
mage sale. We shall not be outdone in human kind- 
ness at the appropriate hour, but shall resume busi- 
ness none the less when the holiday season is over. 

This being the season of good-fellowship and kindly 
feelings toward everybody, we shall omit from this 
issue the expression of our opinion that the candidacy 
of Hon. Solomon Frazzle for the Congressional nomina- 
tion. owing to the general disreputability of his nature 
as a man, incompetence as a leader of political thought, 
and entire unreliability in all matters pertaining to 
personal honor, is a crowning disgrace to the city of 
Wayback, even though a quorum of its Aldermen are 
in the State penitentiary, and four of its ex-Mayors 
have been hanged for horse-stealing. No shadow of 
unkindliness shall be found in this our Christmas 
number, even if it requires that for a brief while we 
shall seem guilty of suppressing the truth. Let our 
readers then be patient. There are other issues to 
follow this. 

The Society Editor of the Warwhoop has been re- 
quested by Mrs. Zeb Hinkle, of Ketchel Street, to 
announce that her son Pike is home from College for 
the Holidays. We do this as requested to oblige Mrs. 
Hinkle, although it will not be news to anybody who 
has heard that six-footed earthquake roaring out his 
Rah-rahs on our publie highways every night for the 
past week, informing a sleepless public that he is the 
son of a Gambolier; or has been blinded by the pink 
and yellow socks, and magenta and green hat-band, 
which the son of this esteemed lady has seen fit to 
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flash upon a:self-respecting community. At any other 
season of the year we should be inclined to recommend 
the Board of Aldermen to pass an ordinance making 
Pike a misdemeanor. 

The sympathy of the community will go out, we feel 
sure, to Mrs. Fred Jimpsonberry, whose husband, Fred 
Jimpsonberry, has come home from San Francisco. 
That such a visitation and trial should overtake this 
estimable lady at this time is one of the strange 
idiosynerasies of our inscrutable days. The only hope 
of relief seems to be that our ever alert District At- 
torney may yet be able to intervene, and get the re- 
turned prodigal in the lock-up before Chrismas eve 
has dawned. 


HIS APOLOGY 

Pat was a recent arrival from the old country 
who had just engaged himself as valet to a city gentle- 
man. Among: his. first duties he was despatched to 
a certain room for a pair of shoes, being cautioned 
to get mates, as there were two pairs together in 
the closet. Pat returned with two boots, but odd 
ones, 

“Why. don’t you see that these are not mates?” 
impatiently demanded his employer. ‘“ One is a high 
shoe and the other a low one!” 

“ Faith, vour Honor,” apologized Pat, “ and it’s true 
for yez, but thin the ither pair was jist so too!” 
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TACT 
SAILOR: “Say, MISTER, WHERE’S YER SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT ?” 
FLOOR-WALKER: ‘“ Two AISLES NORTIT AND ONE 
EAST, SIR” 


























THE TOY-SHOP 
“7T is extraordinary 
| that I 


OVERHEARD IN 


still remain 

unsold,” said the 
Monkey-on-a-Stick. “I 

don’t see why everybody 
doesn’t come buy me.” 

“TI guess it is because 
everybody goes by you,” 
#3 grinned the Rubber 
Doll with the whistle 
in his hat, winking at 
the Toy Cannon, who 
immediately exploded 
with laughter. 

“ Dear me, dear me!” ejaculated the Wax Doll, fan- 
ning herself with her price tag. “This place is 
frightfully hot.” 

* Yes,” said the Tin Soldier. “It’s getting hotter 
every minute, too. Why don’t you smile on the Music- 
Box and get him to give us a little fresh air?” 

“Do you know,” said the Teddy-Bear, with con- 
siderable indignation, “ I never was so insulted. in all 
my life. That small boy who was in here just now 
said he wouldn’t have me for a gift. Said he preferred 
a Billie-Goat.” 

“Oh well, you know there has been a change in the 
administration,” said the Rag Baby. 

“Did you go to the Tennis Ball last night?” the 
Baseball Bat called across the aisle to the Captain 
of the Noah’s Ark. 

“No,” replied the old fellow. “It’s too much of a 
Racket for an old codger like me.” 

“Your hair reminds me very much of a little darky 
baby somebody brought into the shop the other day,” 
said the Rag Baby to the French Doll. 

“T don’t see why—lI’m a blonde, not a brunette,” 
said the Doll. 

“That’s just it,” said the Rag Baby. 
darky boy was a very loud yeller too.” 

“Hello, old chap!” said the Cane to the Walking 
Doll. “ Put on your hat and let’s go for a stroll.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t; I’m all run down,” replied the 
Walking Doll. “ Why don’t you ask the Automobile?” 

“T did,” said the Cane. “ But he’s tired.” 

“My dear,” called Mr. Noah to his wife, “will you 
please look out of the Ark window and see if it is 
still raining?” 

“T’d be glad to, my love,” said Mrs. Noah, in a 
mufiled voice, “ but really I’m wedged in so tight down 
here in the corner that I can’t move, what with the 
—— a kangareo, and both yaks sitting on my 
ack.” 

‘Hear about the accident on the Toytown Railway ?” 
asked the Tin Soldier. 

“No. Was it very serious?” said the Baby-Jumper. 

“Serious? Well, I guess it was serious,” said the 
Tin Soldier. ‘‘ Somebody left a marshmallow on the 
track and the ten-ten express ran into it and was com- 
pletely derailed. The engineer was thrown head first 
into the fish-pond alongside of the track and_ broke 
through the glass, scraping the paint off his ear, and 
a plaster-of-Paris passenger in the last car was so 
completely smashed up that they had to send for a 
vacuum cleaner to sweep him up.” 





“The little 





FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


It is suggested as a possible method of keeping tabs 
on chauffeurs that every car be required to carry a 
metre, and a law passed making it compulsory to ring 
up and thus register thereon every person regardless 
of age, sex, or previous condition of servitude, that 
the car runs down on the public highway. This will 
be a first step toward a much-needed reform. 

War has been regarded as a providential device for 
the reduction of the world’s excesses of population. 
Its abolition, however, will cause no great incon- 
venience, the motor-car and football having come along 
at the psychological moment to accomplish the same 
beneficent purpose on the instalment plan. 

News from England indicates that there are certain 
kinds of tax that even the House of Lords does not 
like to sit on. 

To the young woman who writes to ask whether the 
proper pronunciation of the word multitude is multi- 
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A PLAN FOR INCREASING THE CONGREGATION 


tood or multichewed, we would say that in polite 
society we say multitewed, but when we see the work- 
ing jaws of the gum brigade in the Subway we feel 
that multichewed has some claims to recognition. 





“My HUSBAND WAS A VERY HIGH-STRUNG PERSON.” 
“Yes. I’VE HEARD HE WAS HUNG ON PIKE’S PEAK.” 





ALMANAC FOR DECEMBER 


Ow1ne to the shortness of the days in December, you 
will have to watch your electric-light bulbs very care- 
fully as a matter of economy. They are very expen- 
sive at this season of the year, unless they are kept 
free from contact with currents. 

















THE LOST C(H)ORD 





If you have not already-attended to the matter, be 
careful at this time to put winter blankets and a good 
eider-down quilt on your strawberry bed. If these 
are not readily obtainable, a few hot-water bags re- 
plenished every two hours throughout the night will 
prove elfective in warding off the cold. 

Should you find the temperature of your house over- 
warm, because of an ill-regulated furnace, a cold snap 
can be made by placing.a freshly baked ginger cookie 
on your window-sil] before retiring for the night. If 
the snap is not sufficiently cooled by morning, place it 
in the ice-box and await developments. 

December is the time when tent caterpillars are very 
much in evidence. The best way to avoid them is to 
strike your tent and resume living in your house. 
The evenings are rather cool for tent life at this season 
of the year, anyhow. 

Be careful of your well at this season. If you leave 
it out overnight it is liable to freeze. An oil-stove set 
in the bottom and kept burning all the time will pre- 
vent this, but will require constant attention. The 
stove should be water-proof, and kept free from rust, 
unless you find water the color of sarsaparilla pleas- 
ing to your taste. 

This is the proper time to put storm-windows upon 
your cold-frames, although the best way to keep your 
cold-frames really cold is to remove every vestige of 
glass in them, and stand the frame up on edge in an 
exposed location where the north wind can blow 
through it. 

December is a first-class month to prune trees, but 
the prunes thus obtained are not edible, having a 
woody taste and a fibrous quality when chewed not 
dissimilar to that of a cigar-box cover, and in succu- 
lence having certain resemblances to that of a Georgia 
pine toothpick. 

Took out for your preserves. The fact that this is 
recognized as a universal holiday season will not pre- 
vent them from working. A sudden explosion in the 
pantry suggesting a revolver-shot is a sure sign of 
trouble, and should be immediately investigated. 

Keep an eye upon your stored vegetables, and get 
rid of decaying specimens at once. The latter, if held 
over until January, will not be salable except for 
lecture courses, or as an expression of one’s critical 
judgment of a dramatic performance in the rural 
districts. 

If you have the necessary means for protecting them 
against thaw, this is a good time to fill your cellar 
with snow-balls, which, if not allowed to melt, will 
enable you to save something on your ice-bill next 
summer. 

If you keep turkeys, the best method at this season 
of the year. is to remove their heads and interiors, 
and, after plucking them, keep them warm by placing 
them in the oven, with a good fire burning, letting 
them remain there until they are a deep brown in 
color and crisp to the touch. To retain their shapes 
it will be necessary to pack them snugly with a mulch 
of bread, giblets, saga, and shelled chestnuts. While 
it is almost impossible to educate a turkey, they are 
more often than not likely to prove agreeable table 
companions. 

While peace on earth and: good-will to man have 
not been mentioned in the new tariff bill, one or two 
other things have been so mentioned, and it is well, 
therefore, that before you plant your Christmas trees 
you run over the things you have stored away in the 
attic, and economize by the simple expedient of making 
the fruits of other seasons serve your present needs. 

Christmas Day will be a school holiday this year, 
falling as it does on Saturday. You will do well to 
devote a portion of it at least to your cranberry crop. 
It will also prove a good time to jay in celery, apples, 
nuts, raisins, and to test the tenderness of your poul- 
try. Be careful of your pies at this time, and do not 
leave them in exposed places. 


































































































































Uncle Jim stood the guard outside the cabin 


“Every year they’re marching slower, 
Every year they're stooping lower, 


Every year the lilting musie stirs the hearts of 


older men; 
Every year the flags above them 
Seem to bend and bless and love them, 
As if grieving for the future when they'll never 
march again.” 
—The Veterans. 


BORE subdued noise of great prepara- 
233 tion drifted out from Belford and 

\ drooned sleepily away over the sun- 
lit fields. It was not circus day, and 
yet Belford seemed to be extraor- 
dinarily astir. From the meadows, 
the town usually presented a quiet 
3 picture, dozing, mellow. But now it 
had awakened. When the wind was 
right, the low booming of band-musie could be heard. 
The Belford Band, no doubt, playing with its aceus- 
tomed vim and arousing the local interest. 

But the wind was not always right, and over the 
yellow fields, ranked with new corn, lay the peaceful 
smile of summer, the charm of the fields round Belford. 
The roads, on which one could travel ordinarily with- 
out being jostled, presented a different appearance. 
These roads seemed to have awakened too. From the 
hilltop beyond Crook’s Mill, looking down on the town 
and the several highways that led into it, could be 
seen numerous teams and carryalls heading toward a 
common centre, and that Belford. There was an air 
of decoration about them—-green upon the sides of 
the wagons and the color of blooms on the seats. 
Iresh young faces looked out from the curtains, and 
even from a distance could be noted the white gowns 
of the girls. lowers, girls, and the Belferd Band 
meant something of importance. The travelling-man 
who mopped his faee and toiled over the road afoot 
wondered what it was all about. He had not been 
able to secure a team in Folsom. 

* All gone to Belford,’ the livery man had said, as 
if he felt that he ought to have gone too. 

The travelling-man shifted his black ease at the 
top of Crook’s Hill, and paused where the pathway 
climbs up from the meadow below. He was aware of 
two tigures coming toward him. They were worthy of 
a second glance, which the travelling-man would have 
bestowed, had not a big farm wagon so nearly ran 
him down. He glanced up at its “occupants instead. 
There was a young fellow driving, a ruddy-faced lad 
who looked as if he had quit ploughing to come to 
town in his best clothes, and with him was a bevy of 
girls, laughing, bright-eyed, holding big clusters of 
flowers across their knees. 

‘Hello, Unele Jim!” 

“ Heigh, Uncle Dan!” 

The man with the black ease paused at a fence 
corner and waited. He wanted to see again the two 
who had drawn forth such a chorus of greetings. 

By now the two old men had gained a footing in the 
road, and were resting after their climb, They smiled 
back at the young folks. 

Get right in, Uncle Jim,” invited the young driver. 

‘We'll take you into town,” cried one of the girls; 
“there's room here by me, Uncle Dan.” 

“No, no.” replied the tall, stoop-shouldered one, 
shaking his head; “no, we'll travel along. There’s 
ple nty of time. an’ we'll get there all right.’ 

‘But you might tell ‘em that we're on the road,” 
said the other. 

‘Now, Unele Jim,” coaxed the young fellow, “ we 
wanted to have the honor of drivin’ you two in.” 

The old men laughed as if they had well known this. 

‘That might make the rest of ’em jealous. No— 
when you get there, jest say that we’re stragglin’ 
along.” . 

The wagon began to creak, and the girls’ handker- 
chiefs fluttered back until it had disappeared around 
a turn of the road. 
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By Leo 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


The two old men plodded on, and the man with the 
black case walked a short distance behind them. He 
saw a tall, angular figure, stooping, thin, attired in a 
suit of faded blue. The man walked with a cane, 
though his arm was extended in a friendly sort of 
way to his companion, who limped a trifle. This 
other one presented even as interesting an appearance. 
He wore an old gray suit that seemed to have had 
much hard service, and his slouch hat was of long ago. 
As the man with the black case drew closer to them, 
he felt that this was no ordinary companionship—a 
brotherhood not of family. No characteristic marked 
them in common, and yet they seemed as two who 
had been drawn together by a single purpose that 
was stronger than themselves. 

The sound of the band drifted out on a gust of 
morning air, and a few bars of the music could be 
heard plainly. 

“ Hear, that, Uncle Dan?” asked the taller one, 
stopping and raising his cane as if he would command 
the melody to pause for the other’s gratification. 
“ Ah, that’s the tune for yeh! I heerd that once at 
Beaver Dam...” 

“ An’ me a-marchin’ toward ye to it, eh?” chuckled 
the other. 

“It was jest like this,” said the tall one, marking 
several lines with his cane in the dust of the road. 
“ Here we were, an’... .” 

“ No, you wasn’t,” interrupted Uncle Dan, abruptly ; 
“vou'll get it all wrong ‘fore you’re through, Uncle 
Jim. Let me show yeh.” 

He took the cane and began a new sketch. At this 
moment the man with the black case came up. 

“Excuse me, gents,” he said, “ but maybe you can 
tell me what’s all the row over in Belford to-day?” 

They looked at him as if mildly amazed. 

“Why, ...” replied the gray-haired one—‘ why, 
it’s a raisin’... .” 

“An unveilin’ ...” 
of polite correction. 

“Yes, that’s jest what it is, an’ the youngsters are 
marchin’ out.” 

Then he turned again to the road’s dust and the 
marks he had made. 

“ Now, see here, Uncle Jim. Here was your men, 
an’ here was Longstreet, an’ acrost over here was 
Jackson a-comin’ up.” 

“No, that’s too far over.” 

“ Mebbe—but there was a couple of guns about 
ee es 

i. No, them guns were a good quarter mile t’other 
side o’ that—an’ we. came along down. ...” 

“Can yeh let me show you this right?” testily 
queried the one who held the cane. 

“ Well, wasn’t 1 there, an’ don’t I know?” came the 
reply. 

* An’ I was there, too, an’ I know.” 

“ Well then.” 

They paid no further attention to the man with the 
black case, and he moved on, wondering. At the turn 
of the road he glanced back and saw them still at it, 
two bent figures in the sunlight, poring over the map 
of something that both had seen and which was of 
long ago. 

Twenty minutes later he had reached the town, to 
find it thronged with a holiday crowd, wagons arriv- 
ing, flags blowing out, the color of fresh bunting 
making the place all gay. Several companies of 


put in the other, with a tone 


Crane 


soldiers, young men in bright uniforms, were at rest 
in the Square, and the band had just finished its 
number amid a tremendous clatter in which the bass 
drum and the cornet seemed to have had exciting 
parts, for the players of these had wilted down 
momentarily. 

Withal, however, there was apparent an air of 
nervous expectancy, as if some one was to arrive and 
had not. The man with the black case waited on the 
edge of a crowd. He wondered if the demand for 
teams had crowded out the public speaker of the 
occasion. Half an hour passed and he heard many 
expressions of anxiety. 

‘Why don’t they come?” 

“ Well—something must have happened to ’em.” 

“We passed them right close to Crook’s Mill,” 
boomed a voice. 

The travelling-man turned about to see that young 
fellow who had nearly driven the big farm wagon 
over him. And then he heard a cry of satisfaction 
from the people across the way. 

“Here they are!” 

“That’s them!” 

“ All right, boys!” 

The band sprang to the measures of a new march 
with a vim that was astonishing. The several com- 
panies came to attention, and the whole throng seemed 
at once relieved and eager. The man with the black 
case craned his neck to see the chief figures of this 
occasion. A cheer guided him aright. But he saw 
only the two old men limping in, arm in arm, each 
aiding the other, the very same two he had left 
quarrelling over the dust plan in the road. 

“ There’s a carriage for you!” some one called out 
to them. 

The tall one waved his refusal of the offer. 

“No carriages, boys; we’re here te march.” 

Then the band stepped away at a command, the lines 
fell in, and the two old men took their places in the 
van, beside the standard, stepping out bravely, heart- 
ened by the great cheer that went.up from the towns- 
felk. 

“ That’s them, all right,” said a voice in the travel- 
ling-man’s ear, “the last of ’em, too. The on’y two 
veterans that’s left hereabouts.” 


Belford was proud of them. Twice a year they 
marched out with the boys—on that day when the 
graves of former veterans are decorated with flowers, 
and when the Declaration of Independence is flung 
forth heroically from the steps of the court-house by 
the man who wants to go to Congress. 


They were always received with the same rousing ’ 
* * Db 


ovation, and had the place of honor with the Guard; 
and they always evoked the same curious speculation 
from the bystanders as to whether or not this would 
be their last marching. They were growing so plainly 
worn by the ruthless years, their feet lagged though 
the band played its quickest airs, and they would 
come back with the appearance of being fagged—as 
they would have said, ‘* jest like stragglers.” Two 
old men, veterans indeed, and soon to be among those 
others beyond for whom the monument was raised. 
This was a special occasion. Belford had succeeded 
in completing the fund, and the granite base that had 
stood pathetically bare of ornament for so long~ was 
to have its bronze figure. There was no debate in 
3elford about the art possibilities of it. Monuments 

















At the turn of the road he glanced back and saw them still at it 
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and veterans were too few to permit wrangles concern- 
ing either. 

Long ago, when Belford had been able to boast its 
corporal’s guard of men who had fought in the great 
war, and these met once a week in the big room over 
Hancock’s General Store, proudly terming themselves 
the Belford Post, there had been some such unpleasant 
discussion. It had been brought about by Uncle Jim, 
in the true spirit of fraternity. He had come to be- 
lieve in brotherhood and the peaceful doctrine of for- 
giveness. He had no idea at the time that he would 
outlast the others, but he felt there were all too few 
of them, and that the rear-guard should combine. So 
he had proposed the name of Uncle Dan for admission 
to membership. 

The members of the Velford Post at once became 
convinced, and remained unshaken to the days of their 
several deaths. that Uncle Jim had gone mad. Uncle 
Dan, indeed! <A rebel! Receive a rebel into the Post! 
Why, the man had fought from Bull Run to Appo- 
mattox, and was believed to be unreconstructed to 
that very day! He would go down to his grave un- 
repentant, no doubt. They could pity his ignorance 
in Belford, but they could not forget his past. And 
they would not admit him to the Belford Post. ; 

In this spirit they received the proposal, and with 
righteous indignation Uncle Jim flung back their out- 
burst. The Belford Post then was disposed to keep 
alive an old feeling of enmity. He had defended it 
when there had been cause for it, but now he wanted 
to forget it. So they wished to preserve it! Very 
well!—as for him, he wanted none of it. He would 
withdraw from the Belford Post. There was room in 
the town for two posts, and he would organize one of 
his own—he and Uncle Dan. And it would be called 
the ‘Grand United 
Post.” There would 
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talk of war an’ spoils! Remember that in the Grand 
United Post there ain’t such things. All we have to 
think of is bein’ prepared to march when the order 
comes, final. Still...” and his voice quavered, “ I'd 
like to think that one of the old uns blew for me. 
They knew, Dan’el, they knew.” 

“Course...” said Uncle Dan, soberly, “ we was 
always some’eres about first, Uncle Jim, an’ they do 
say the first shall be last. Them young fellers ‘Il be 
willin’ enough, but it won’t jest be the same ‘cause 
they don’t know.” 





The Grand United Post seemed to the casual ob- 
server, and especially to a student of war-time, as 
curiously incongruous as its founders. On one side 
of the room, beneath an old flag, was nailed a stained 
print of Lincoln. The grave, anxious face stared 
across at an equally aged lithograph draped by the 
Stars and Bars, the furrowed face of Lee. Over the 
mantle, with its loudly elucking wooden clock, hung 
a battered bugle, the only one. Uncle Dan had lost 
his while trying to drag a wounded comrade from a 
river fight, so they shared the one relic in common, 
as they did most everything else. 

They governed the Grand United Post by turns. 
One week Uncle Jim would be in supreme command, 
and it would be Uncle Dan’s duty to run the flag up 
at sunrise, to sound the reveille, and to perform the 
dutie#? of the way—the cooking, the garden-tending, 
and all the minor chores. The commanding officer 
saw that these things were done to his liking, and 
punishments were not unknown. On that occasion 
when Uncle Jim had returned from the village with- 
out the stock of groceries he had gone for, but with a 
plentiful supply of liquids, some part of which he had 





be some sense to that, 
some dignity, and 
Christian spirit. 

And it seemed that 
Uncle Jim was right, 
for the Grand United 
Post had become a fix- 
ture, and had endured, 
while the Belford Post 
had passed away. The 
two members of the 
Grand United Post had 
independently — turned 
out to show its respect 
when each several mem- 
ber of the rival organi- 
zation had been laid 
away, and either Uncle 
Dan or Uncle Jim had 
blown the last call over 
the graves of each of 
them. Perhaps this ex- 
plained some part of 
their community of in- 
terest—they had been 
buglers. How many 
times they had sounded 
“lights out” for the 
living, and now eternal 
rest for the dead. 





Young men, little 
more than boys, they 
had volunteered for 











service in the separate 
causes and beneath the 
rival flags. From 
Gaines’s Mill to the 
James the brazen chal- 


lenges from Uncle Jim’s bugle had stirred the 
hearts of the men in blue, advance and _ retreat, 
from the sight of Richmond to Malvern Hill. Uncle 


Dan had kept his place in that famous march down 
the Valley. Front Royal and Cross Keys had heard 
his call, and he had sounded the charge on and the 
knell of the defences at Beaver Dam. Two bugle-voices 
of the war, then fresh, dominant, impelling; now the 
feeble whispers of a bygone drama, fading, dying, 
fearing there would be no echo. 

[It was but natural that they should live to-day 
upon the memories of times past. They were the last 
of the rear-guard, that long diminished line of men 
which had slipped away to the last muster, that line 
which had been their line. their boys. They had called 
them up in the gray mornings, aching men, drowsy 
men, when the mists were on the fields and the chill 
wind swept up from the river marshes; they had sum- 
moned them, eager men, hungry men, through the hot 
sunlight to mess; and when the twilight seemed to 
promise that all should be quiet in the camps, they 
had lulled them down to sleep, weary men, footsore 
men. They had brought supports to those in desperate 
need, called aid to the wounded, cried out their vie- 
tories, and wept their defeats. And they had sounded 
the last whispering notes above their graves, when the 
men were asleep indeed, each in his rigid place, un- 
mindful of the morrow’s dangers and fatigues, the 
noises of the hateful war forgotten. 

They came back arm in arm from the ceremonies of 
the day, Uncle Jim’s cane often needed to help them 
over the meadow paths. They reached the little cabin 
which was their home, the simple quarters of the 
Grand United Post. The day had not been without its 
impressions. 

“T guess this 1] come nigh bein’ our last trip... 
out that way, marchin’ with the boys, ...” said 
Uncle Jim, turning to look back on Belford. 

“Mebbe . . . mebbe,” responded Uncle Dan, “ an’ 
it wouldn’t worry me a bit... if *tweren’t for one 
thing.” 

“ Jest so,” agreed the other, rousing from his brief 
reverie, “ an’ that one thing worries me. It ‘ll be jest 
my luck to linger over, an’ have no one to blow for 
me, Uncle Dan.” 

“Searcely ... you’re a heap heartier than me, 
Uncle Jim—but yeh know that you won everything 
else, an’ there’s som’thin’ due. That ’ll be spoils of 
war. 

“Dan’el,” sternly rebuked the other, “you will 


That night was an unprecedented one in the cabin 


consumed, it had been the painful duty of Uncle Dan, 
as officer of the day, to send him to the guard-house 
and to impose several hours of sentinel duty after 
nightfall. Unele Jim stood the guard outside the 
eabin and did not murmur. He had conceived the plan 
of the Grand United Post. and it was not for him to 
prove unworthy of its discipline. 

Aside from these little eccentricities, which made 
them the wonder of the village, their life was of an 
even monotony. They had time to dream of many 
things, and as each day brought them nearer to the 
muster, they, being old men, reviewed the past as old 
men will. And this review was not without its dis- 
turbing moments. Times had changed. They were the 
very last of the rear-guard, and came the suspicion 
that they had lived too long, perhaps. It was quite 
possible that they had lived beyond the proper reward 
of the soldier. Unless they answered the great roll- 
call together, one would be left alone, without a com- 
rade to see him duly honored. True, when the last 
man died, the companies of the village would march 
out, and the band would play its dirge, and the shots 
would be fired over his grave. But all this by aliens 
for that one who would be last. 

It worried them. At times when they talked of it, 
they became irritable, and each jealous of the other’s 
possible lot. They were old men, and this their 
tragedy. 

“Them young fellers ‘ll be willin’ enough, but it 
won’t be jest the same.” This was the thought of 
both. It recurred with disturbing force each year 
when the boys turned out to strew with flowers the 
graves of the Belford Post. Uncle Jim and Uncle Dan 
always marched. And they would return homeward 
with this notion haunting their footsteps. They could 
almost envy those members of the old Belford Post, 
those who had not known such a tragic foreboding. 
And sometimes they went about, silent, brooding, each 
one jealous of the other. 


It was Uncle Jim’s week in command. As officer 
of the day he would issue his orders, inspect the 
premises, and then be free to go until the sunset call. 
He decided to go to town, and Uncle Dan saw no more 
of him until the time came for lowering the flag and 
blowing Belford’s curfew. Uncle Jim was late. He 
had to stretch the code a trifle. Now he heard Uncle 
Jim hurrying along the pathway, seeming as if pur- 
sued, He was moving as fast as his aged limbs and 
the cane would permit, and during the past seven 
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years Uncle Dan had not seen him so perturbed in 
manner. But it was an eager excitement. Uncle 
Jim was bursting with the news of a discovery. 

The formalities of flag-lowering and the evening 
call were not broken, but after these they hurried into 
the cabin. 

* Dan’el,” said 
I've settled it.” 

Uncle Dan stared at him doubtfully. 

“Tve settled it, Dan’el, I tell yeh. No more worrit- 
in’ about it. Everything ‘Il be smooth an’ easy. 
There’s a feller comin’ out to see us in the mornin’. 
It’s wonderful.” 

Uncle Jim dropped into a 
his face. y 

“It was up in Kenshaw’s store that I first see him. 
I was goin’ on past, when sudden I heerd som‘thin’, 
strange-like it was, Dan’el. Says I, ‘TIL have a look 
at that,’ says I, an’ 1 goes in. There was a passel of 
’em there, all listenin’, Sam Johnston, Bill Horn, an’ 
a lot more. An’ there was this feller with a little 
black box. Jest as 1 come in, he turns a crank, an’ 
Dan’el, as I set here, that box started. No—it warn’t 


Uncle Jim, breathlessly—* Dan’el, 


chair, sighed, and mopped 


no chune—no musie contraption. It was a band, a 
full regiment band, an’ I could heer the men a- 
marchin’. They were goin’ into a. fight, Dan’el. Seems 


1 felt like I was with ’em, too. It minded me o’ that 
time when Humphreys’ men took a battery an’ me 
swingin’ along on the flank. I could heer ‘em movin’, 
an’ the band playin’ jest like Humphreys’ band, too— 
and then . . . jest as plain as plain, that machine rips 
out the charge. Certain it did! As I live, Dan ‘el, 
that call couldn’t have been better if old George Jack- 
son was back to play it, It fair froze me. It made 
the hair stand up straight. An’ I yells out, ‘ Let ‘em 
have it, boys!* Then they all begins to laugh, Bill 
Horn, and Johnston, an’ the rest. ‘It’s a_talkin’- 
machine, you old fool,’ they says. And that’s jest what 
it was, Dan’el.” 

“A talkin’-machine!” exclaimed the other, 
jously. “1 never heerd of such.” 

“Blame me, if that warn’t what it was. <A 
danged box settin’ on top of a flour-barr’l, an’ me a- 
thinkin’ that T was back with Humphreys’ men.” 

Uncle Jim laughed until he had to wipe away the 
tears. 

“ But what’s that to do with . . .” began Uncle Dan. 

“It settles it for all time, I tell yeh. Of course, yeh 
don’t understand, an’ neither did [ ‘til that feller ex- 
plains it to me. He makes it sound easy enough. They 
get a passel of fellers, all primed what to do, an’ a 
band, an’ a bugler, an’ then—jest like a real fight— 
they cuts up all that row, an’ the machine sucks it 
all in. Afterward, yeh turn a erank, an’ it all comes 
out again. Don’t yeh see?” 

Uncle Dan gave evidence by his blank expression 
that he did not. 

“ Pshaw! what’s the matter with yeh, Dan’el!” cried 
Uncle Jim. ‘“ Can’t we do that? Can't we get one of 
them boxes, an’ can’t you blow into it, an’ then, ean’t 
I blow into it. Certain we can. So that settles it.” 

Uncle Dan’s eyes lighted wistfully. 

“It’s a tough thing to swaller, Jim,” he said, slowly. 
“But ... but it would settle it.” 

They talked it over and sat long into the night. 


ineredu- 


dod- 


The man with the black case arrived next morning. 
They had been up since dawn awaiting him. Unele 
Dan wanted to hear “ Humphreys’ men,” since Unele 
Jim would have the selection called by no other name. 
The little machine was unpacked, its large tuba-like 
horn adjusted, and the wheels started whirring. It 
was not long before all doubt had left the mind of 
Uncle Dan. On hearing the bugle-call and the answer- 
ing rush of a thousand feet, he delivered himself of 
the old “rebel yell” in such realistic manner that 
Uncle Jim looked about him anxiously. 

“ Anything in the song line we can furnish, gents, 
also,” said the agent, beginning to glibly advertise his 
wares, “all the pop’lar things, right from N’Yawk. 
Here’s a good one called Nellie Bring the Blossoms 
Home to...” 

“Tush!” said Uncle Jim, waving it aside. “ What 
do we want with that? Let us heer that ‘ Humphreys’ 
Men’ again.” 

And for the twelfth time it was played through, and 

for the eleventh time Uncle Dan said, “ By Ganny! 
. -’ in a tone of admiring wonder. 
“ Now what we want, young feller,” explained Uncle 
Jim, approaching the important business of the day— 
“what we want is to make one of them things, so’s we 
ean play it. Like you was tellin’ me over in Kenshaw’s 
store. Can yeh set her up an’ start it workin’ ?” 

The man said he thought he could. He adjusted the 
recorder and slipped on a blank eylinder to receive the 
record, 

“ What d’yeh want to say into it?” he asked. 

“ Nothin’,” replied Uncle Jim, sagely; “ the less said 
the better. But we might want to blow som’thin’ into 
it, eh? Ha-haaa! Dan’el! get ready.” 

Uncle Dan limped across the cabin and took the bat- 
tered bugle from its nail. He approached the horn of 
the machine cautiously. ; 

“It ain’t a-goin’ to hurt you, old gent,” said the 
man, wondering if he had visited a pair of lunatics. 
“ Now, when I give yeh the sign, blow right in there.” 

Uncle Dan was plainly nervous and made several 
false starts; but finally the burring sound began, and 
at a signal from the man he blew his best. They had 
arranged the programme the night before. It consisted 
simply of “ Taps.” 

“That’s all,” said Uncle Jim, as the bugle dropped 
away from Uncle Dan's lips and trembled a little in 
his hands. “ That's all we want jest now. Let’s heer 
what yeh can make of that.” 

There was a distinct note of challenge in his voice. 
He was not quite sure that the thing could be done. 
Perhaps the man had been fooling him, and there was 
a spark showing in Uncle Jim’s eye that promised un- 
pleasant things for the agent should failure result. At 
the same time, it seemed to Uncle Jim that he was 
asking for the impossible. 

The man slipped the horn aside and adjusted some- 
thing, the two old men watching him keenly. They 

(Continued on page $4) 
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DR. HENRY C. McCOOK’S REMARKABLE STUDIES OF ANT COMMUNITIES 
By Henry Edward Rood 


ZAMAUIRTY-TWO years have passed— 

fo nearly a full generation—since 
Henry C. McCook published in the 
Transactions of the American Ento- 
§ mological Society of Philadelphia a 
brief account of his first observa- 
~ tions of American ants. Since then 
3° he has continued ceaseless study of 
these little creatures, as well as of 
bees and spiders and wasps, even while in Cuba serving 
as chaplain of his regiment during the war with Spain. 
Since 1877 Dr. MeCook has written, largely for the 
scientific world, books, magazine papers, and others, 
which received immediately the recognition due them. 
Two or three years ago he published an illustrated 
volume entitled Nature’s Craftsmen, for that large part 
of the intelligent reading public which is interested 
in novel forms of animal life; and now comes from 
the press another book for the general reader, which 
not merely contains much of scientific information, 
but also suggestions leading therefrom which open wide 
vistas of possibility to the imaginative or reflective 
mind. 

In this new volume, Ant Communities, Dr. McCook 
treats at length of such subjects as fraternal con- 
federacies among social as distinguished from other 
ants: engineering methods used in ant structures with 
detail of architecture in building nests; housing the 
commune; supplying communal rations; how ants com- 
municate with one another; warrior ants, their 
weapons and equipment; problems of sanitation, such 
as ventilation and street-cleaning; the care of young 
ants by a special corps of expert nurses; examples of 
systematic personal benevolence; and many other phases 
of ant life, not the least attractive of which are those 
of female government with, its regiments of amazons 
and the founding of slave-making communes. Enough 
has been indicated to show something of the scope of 
this volume, which contains nearly ninety drawings 
and diagrams—illustrations rather than pictures, and 
therefore the more valuable. There appears to be no 
Such thing as individualism in ant communities. 
Everything is sacrificed for the general good, for “ the 
state,” and everything must tend toward its well- 
being. The communities treated of principally consist 
of mounds, varying ,from a few inches in extent to 
several feet: the populations from a few score of in- 
habitants to many thousands. There are thus villages, 
towns, cities, each under one roof, so to speak, each 
complete within itself; although instances are men- 
tioned, as on a tract of fifty acres near Hollisdays- 
burg. Pennsylvania, where ant citizens of seventeen 
hundred individual mounds lived in complete fellow- 
ship—an ‘enormous confederacy of separate, inde- 
pendent, sovereign states. Experiments satisfied the 
author that the myriads of tiny creatures occupying 
these seventeen hundred mounds lived in unquestioned 
fraternity. He quotes Dr. Forel as estimating that 
these ant kingdoms have probably “a population of 
from two hundred to four hundred million inhabit- 
ants. all forming a single community, and living to- 
gether in active and friendly intercourse ”—a popula- 
tion equal, perhaps, to that of the Chinese Empire. 

Among the three worker castes of the ant commune— 
workers-major, workers-minor, and minims or dwarfs 
-——there is well-defined division of labor. Some are 
sentinels or policemen, others masons or builders, 
still others aet as foragers, nurses, and courtiers 
guarding the queen. The duties of the individual are 
not, apparently. limited to one class of service, all 
branches thereof having recruits from the several 
castes, members of which pass from one duty to an- 
other seemingly at will. While there may be no 
special warrior caste, sentinels or policemen con- 
stantly gvard the community from approach by 
hostile outsiders. No domestic police are needed, for 
“among these millions of citizens there is not one de- 
generate, ret one criminal.” After more than thirty 
ver of sreful observation Dr. MeCook declares that 
he wes ot recall a single example of an ant whose 
actual offending called for the administration of civil 
punishment. nor does he remember to have read of 
such a case. Emmet outlawry is unknown to him; the 
vast communities are self-policed by all the indi- 
viduals; and these citizens are so perfect in self-con- 
trol, in their devotion to the common good, that there 
is no reason for domestic police or for punishment. 
Nevertheless public enemies abound, and eternal vigi- 
lance is recognized as the price of peaceful industry 
and security. For which reason, in time of necessity, 
every ant-citizen is a policeman. a volunteer soldier. 
The various entrances to mound or cone are continually 

















Watchmen around the gate of a honey-ants’ nest 


guarded by watchmen, who lurk inside the gates, from 
which they issue with intense excitement when 
alarmed. Frequently they patrol the vicinity of the 
gates and attack intruders unhesitatingly. The 
mound-builders of certain Northern localities remind 
the author of the militia organizations of our earlier 
frontier States—Ohio, for example, which made every 
adult male not disqualified by age, or otherwise, sub- 
ject to military duty; such, in theory, being the relation 
of all American citizens to the Federal govefnment. 
Among the ants referred to, this duty of military de- 
fence is never shirked. There are no desertions, a call 
to service is instantly responded to, and in an instant 
every citizen becomes a soldier, the outer walls swarm- 
ing with defenders. The approaching enemy is at- 
tacked regardless of consequences, personal safety hav- 
ing no consideration whatever. Great or small, man or 
beast, bird or creeping thing, makes no difference— 
the citizen-soldiery hurl themselves upon the supposed 
enemy with absolute abandon. Their supreme law 
seems to be, “ My country, right or wrong,” and the 

















Dr. McCook at his Devon home 


absolute devotion of every individual to the welfare 
of the community is a remarkable characteristic. 
When danger threatens the peaceful mound is instantly 
transformed into an armed camp, and from it pour 
the troops in black streams as fast as they can travel, 
charging the invaders without hesitating for an in- 
stant to measure forces. There is no thought of fall- 
ing back temporarily, of withstanding a siege, of 
maneuvring for position. The presence of hostiles is 
announced, the alarm is flashed through the chambers 
and galleries of the mound, and the citizen-soldiers 
spring forth to engage in mortal combat. Sometimes 
the action is continued for hours, days, and in at least 
one case noted, for a week. 

One such battle, described as a fair type of all, took 
place upon large paving-stones covering a walk be- 
tween grassy terraces in Philadelphia. The com- 
batants fairly blackened considerable spaces of the 
vray stones, so great were their numbers.  In_ the 
centre the warriors were heaped several ranks high, 
and this living, squirming mass seemed to boil with 
the intensity of the contest. There was no appear- 
ance of orderly array, or line-of-battle formation. 
Rather was it a mélée, recalling descriptions of battles 
in the days of chivalry when armored warriors fought 
hand to hand. From this central mass the numbers 
gradually diminished until, as spaces opened in the 
surrounding fringe, one could see small groups scat- 
tered over several square feet of surface. Most of 
these combatants were engaged in duels, but trios, 
quartets, quintets, of the little black creatures were en- 
gaged on every hand in encounters to the death. In 
one ease six ants were attacking a single adversary. 
All over the field disengaged ants were hurrying hither 
and thither seeking a foeman; stopping now to chal- 
lenge with waving antennx and passing on if a friend 
were met, or at once plunging into the struggle if the 
challenge were answered by an enemy. 

From the gates of the two warring communes two 
streams of fresh recruits had been pouring toward 
the scene of battle, their bodies quivering with inten- 
sity of emotion as they neared the strife. As the two 
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streams of recruits or reinforcements met and inter- 
mingled, ant tackled ant in deathly grapple until the 
fury of the battle was at its height. A long file of 
one army has been seen running from-the field along 
the trail, leading to the hcme-nest, stopping only long 
enough to challenge every passing ant, then pushing on. 
Dr. McCook thinks it, possible that this was a file of 
messengers sent from the battlefield to hasten the 
coming of reinforcements. After more than four 
hours of continuous struggle the action was over, the 
rear-guard of one army dropping into their home trail, 
and numbers of the other army filing to their gate in a 
sluggish way. . Not a recruit was coming to the assist- 
ance of either army, and the dead lay in little wind- 
rows where the tide of carnage had swept them. Here 
and there were injured warriors, fatally hurt, trying to 
drag their mutilated bodies from the mass. Even in 
such event, two enemies forced together in this firm 
fellowship would grip each other with what remain- 
ing strength they had, rolling and straining in a last 
desperate effort. Dead, dying, and wounded were aban- 
doned in the field, while the exhausted but uninjured 
troops withdrew. 

It must be remembered that among ants all workers 
are females in a stage of incomplete development, the 
males being dependents in whom capability of self-de- 
fence and self-support has been obliterated. Thus it 
is that all ant warriors are truly amazons. The 
weapons of. attack and defence are placed at the ex- 
tremities of the body. One consists of a pair of mov- 
able jaws or mandibles, attached by strong muscles 
to the face, and, working as one organ or instrument, 
serves most effectively as war-club, battle-axe, and 
sword. “It will decapitate a foe with the facility of 
a sabre or guillotine, will sever a leg or antenna as 
deftly as a scimetar, or crush a skull in its formidable 
vise as would a tomahawk or club.” 

Another weapon, perhaps as effective and fatal, is 
attached to the opposite extremity—the stinging 
prickle, which when operated in action serves as a 
spear, or lance, or bow and arrow; the barbs tipped 
with poison at that. 

As in case of military defence, so in constructing and 
enlarging living-quarters—all the worker inhabitants 
of the commune devote themselves to the common good. 
A single fertilized ant queen founds in embryo that 
which grows into a new sovereign state. Her first act 
is to scoop out in earth or wood a cell somewhat larger 
than the length of her own body, heaping the exca- 
vated material around her, thus constructing the rudi- 
mentary house of the commune—the primitive cave 
which bounds the architectural aim of most animals, 
and which was the starting-point of man. In great 
numbers of cases the cave will be constructed under a 
flat stone which provides a solid roof for protection, 
and also, by absorbing the sun’s rays, serves as a heat- 
ing-plant giving warmth to the ants below it and con- 
tributing to the well-being of the infant progeny. The 
ant queen continues her work by dropping eggs which 
are developed into workers in due time. Queen she 
is called, but the great fact to her and her fellows is 
the fact of her motherhood. All the duties of nurture, 
nursing, washing, keeping the cell clean and in re- 
pair, are performed by her, until a small band of 
helpers has been reared around her, who at once begin 
to share the work of the mother. Once having passed 
the stage of helplessness, they break the original 
bounds of the cell and venture forth in search of food. 
The number of inhabitants increases day by day, and 
the first few pioneers enlarge the cave by cutting out 
and building room after room, gallery after gallery, 
to provide housing space for the rapidly growing com- 
munity. At first all. the labors: were carried on by 
the queen, but the few young pioneers rapidly divide 
the work into systematic lines, becoming more and 
more specialized, until finally are developed the vast 
and well-defined industries of a fully organized com- 
mune. 

The sub-surface galleries and chambers, arranged in 
irregular stories one below the other, are likened by 
the author to ancient catacombs of Rome which served 
primitive Christians equally for home, for sanctuary, 
and for cemetery. They are simply the primitive cave 
in multiple, being enlarged to meet the communal 
growth, on the principle of any other social settle- 
ment. Most of them are comparatively small, yet many 

















Ants cleaning stinging apparatus 
and brushing back-hairs of the head 
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reach large proportions. In the case of wood-working 
ants the same simple type of architecture prevails, 
although the building material is different. Referring 
to this matter in a previous book, Natures Craftsmen, 
Dr. McCook remarked that one who carefully studies 
the architecture of a long-established nest of carpenter 
ants will find himself unconsciously tracing out in 
miniature pillars, arches, aisles, vaults, and domes— 
only a slight stretch of fancy being needed to imagine 
that the observer is looking upon the ruins of an 
ancient seat of a diminutive type of his own race, who 

















A queen ant surrounded by her courtier guard 


had carved out their toy-like home and temples in the 
solid wood. In the Garden of the Gods, Colorado, 
honey ants have constructed an especially interesting 
example of underground architecture in a ridge of soft 
red sandstone. One of the nests, completely examined 
with mallet and chisel and knife, was found to be 
seven feet, eight inches in length. In all, the ants had 
excavated thirty-six cubic feet of rock, and this space 
was literally honeycombed with galleries and rooms, 
the walls and floors being smooth, while the roofs of 
the chambers had been left in the rough, thus 
forming better foothold for the clusters of 
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to forage in swarms oyer wide-spread territory and 
bring home food-supplies such as leaves, certain seeds 
which are stored away in large granaries, as provision 
against possible famine? Is it instinct, reason, in- 
telligence, or what? The author does not attempt a 
reply, other than to say the irresistible impelling force 
that unites millions of individual ants in their devo- 
tion to the state is due to the “ Spirit of 
the Commune.” What that spirit is 








work does not cease until the larve have spun around 
themselves their silken pupa-cases. Even then the 
nurses do not desert their charges, for these cocoons 
are constantly watched, cleansed, and otherwise cared 
for; and when the time comes for the young imago to 
emerge from the cocoon, its efforts are aided by the 
scissor-like jaws of the nurse, who thus performs some- 





readers may speculate upon. The forag- 
ing ants are free-lances, and not content 
with obtaining food-supplies from tree, 
shrub, flower, fruit, unhesitatingly at- 
tack others likewise laden whom they 
feel able to vanquish in a quarrel over 
booty. Furthermore, after the manner of 
human cannibals, they feed upon their 
beaten foes, especially so in the case of 
slave-making ants whose victims are car- 
ried home and eaten by thousands. Not 
all such victims of the slave-makers are 
summarily. killed and swallowed, how- 
ever; for the tender larve and pupex are 
kept in store for the slaughter as human 
butchers keep live-stock and fowl, though, 
the author is careful to state, it cannot 
be averred that such tender morsels are 
deliberately fattened in the home of their 














masters. Some captives, and at times a 
number, it is noted, escape the shambles 
and become auxiliaries or slaves. But 
large communes of kidnapping ants have 
been known to end an active season of 
slave-catching with but little increase, if any, in the 
number of their slaves—~all of their captives for that 
season having been eaten. 

As the ant commune, starting from a single cell 
made by the queen, grows larger and larger, the in- 
creasing number of workers take on more and more the 
responsibility of labor and administration of affairs, 
until at last the whole burden thereof is lifted from the 
queen and she is limited to the function of motherhood. 
Her sole function thereafter is to lay eggs from which 
new citizens may be recruited—a service which in- 


The challenge with crossed antennz 


thing not far removed from skilled obstretrical serv- 
ices. Did Lyeurgus obtain from ants among his 
Spartan hillssa first suggestion that children are a 
communal possession, to be reared at the expense and 
with the oversight of the state, from the earliest age 
practicable? Dr. McCook offers no reply to this reflee- 
tion, but observes that the American Republic is well 
impregnated with the germ of that theory, at least 
in so far as our children are separated from their 
homes during a portion of the*day and placed by the 
State in schools where they receive instruction and 
training without regard of social distinctions. 
The instinct of cleanliness is apparent even in 





honey-bearers clinging thereto with their 
claws. The occident ant, unlike the agricul- 
tural ant, has its commune overbuilt with a 
prominent cone covered with pebbles. Both 
species, like the mound-builders of the Alle- 
ghanies, found and maintain vast communi- 
ties, which’ are stupendous architectural 
structures when it is remembered that they 
are the work of ants three-eighths of an inch 
long. In one nest of an occident ant a story 
was found at a depth of more than eight 
feet below the surface. If man, averaging 
5% feet tall, was to construct similar under- 
ground work, in proportion to his size, he 
would have to be-ecredited with a storied 
structure 1,408 feet deep. That such in- 
significant creatures as ants can accomplish 
by united effort what they do accomplish 
must excite wonder, increased when it is 
further remembered that results relatively so 
vast have been brought about unaided by 


imagohood, when the future citizens are seen 
frequently sponging and combing themselves. 
Dust and impurities of whatever kind they 
eannot abide, and they are plainly uncomfort- 
able until rid of the defilement. The ant 
takes as much time as may be necessary for 
cleansing the person, and no work is so urgent 
as to interfere with this duty. Nature, of 
course, has abundantly provided implements 
for support of the habit. The legs, which are 
clothed with hairs, bristles, and spines that 
are likely to take up particles of dust, are 
scraped against one another to remove the 
coarser particles, and are then drawn alter- 
nately through the jaws, which, aided by 
saliva of the mouth, act as both seraper and 
sponge for removing the finer dust. Also 
these specially equipped organs are used to 
comb the head and antenne, for which they 
are provided with pairs of tibial combs, both 
coarse-toothed and fine-toothed; and in addi- 

















mechanical contrivances. Surely the build- 
ing of the pyramids by human hands was no 
greater feat. Accepting the contents of the 
great pyramid as reckoned at 76,000,000 
cubie feet, and the cubic contents of one of 
the largest ant mounds as about 2,000,000 cubic inches, 
the following comparison should result: Man’s bulk to 
his building is as 1 to 121% millions; the ant’s bulk 
to her building is as 1 to 5,800 millions. And the 
marvels of insect architecture are possible only be- 
cause myriads of workers continue the building opera- 
tions ceaselessly, regardless of individual inclination 
ctherwise—if any exist—toiling together for the good 
of all. What is it that impels these little creatures 
to utterly divest themselves of individuality, to work 
and fight to the death for the community as a whole, 




















An emmet nursery for the young 


-as a eat licks her kittens. 


Japanese cages for stridulating insects 


creases with the expansion of the community, for acci- 
dents of flood and field, wars with other ants, preying 
birds and beasts, contribute to daily slaughter some- 
times of great numbers of citizens. There is but one 
thing to be done as offset to this slaughter—* breed 
more ants.” The queen-mother must be encouraged to 
her utmost productivity, and every egg dropped must 
be preserved and cared for. ‘The sole potentate of the 
community may be seen in a large vaulted chamber 
of a galleried cone, surrounded by a circle of workers; 
a friendly bodyguard, the “courtiers” ‘%o called. 
Around this royal ¢ci-amber the queen marches, then 
auses for a moment, raising her body well upon the 
1ind legs, and from the oviduct beneath her abdomen 
she forces a minute white object which is no sooner 
dropped than one of the bodyguard rushes toward it, 
seizes it in her jaws, and hurries therewith from the 
chamber. It is an egg—-the norm of a future citizen; 
the process will. be repeated over and over again, 
many thousand times until exhaus- 
tion of supply or death shall inter- 


tion the cleanly little ant possesses a rasped 
tongue similar to that of the dog and the 
cat. The larve are freely sponged with the 
rasped, moist tongues of their nurses, and 
even after adult life is achieved friendly 
offices of cleansing are exchanged between neighbors, 
the human observer sometimes witnessing, in artificial 
nests, a mutuai shampooing between ants. This regard 
for personal cleanliness is equalled by the care taken 
to keep the numerous galleries and rooms of the com- 
mune free of the litter that inevitably results from 
the presence therein of myriads of insects continually 
in motion, together with their eggs, larve, and co- 
coons. 

This litter is regularly removed by the workers, 
who may be seen carrying it forth and dumping it out- 
side the walls. In various phases of sanitation, ants 
attack the problem by precisely the same method of 
communal labor that prevails among them in other 
departments of public service. Just as every citizen 
is a warrior without a board of war, and a policeman 
without a police department, so without a board of 
health every citizen of the ant republic is a sanitarian 
—each looking out for the cleanliness not merely of 





vene. It is to save these eggs, these 
precious particles of living matter, 
that the bodyguard continually sur- 
rounds the queen-mother. “No evi- 
dence whatever is there of homage to 
a sovereign; no purpose to maintain 
royal honors. This “ Ledge” about 
the ant-queen is a matter of com- 
munal vigilance, the business of the 
watchers in the circle is simply to 
save all the ant eggs possible. 

From the queen-mother the egg is 
carried into a separate room presided 
over by the ant nurses, who seem to 

















be in the prime of life, vigorous and 
efficient. The eggs soon develop into 
minute larve, fragile and_ helpless, 
that need constant care if life is to 
be preserved. From the beginning 
they must be fed and looked after, and their care is 
always the first cohsideration for the nurses. When an 
ant city is wrecked the workers may be seen to grasp 
the eggs and the young; and, careless as to their own 
safety, run to and fro seeking refuge for their help- 
less charges. In the nurseries the larve may be seen 
in little heaps, often graded according to size, and 
over them the nurses continually hover, licking them 
The larve soon learn to 
perk up their wee black heads. and open their mouths, 
into which the nurses place food and drink. For the 
most part these caretakers perform their duties in a 
thoroughly business-like, systematic way, and their 
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taking eggs from the queen-mother 


her own premises, but for those of her neighbor as 


well. While emphasizing, to the utmost that known 
facts can justify, the marks ‘of superior instinct in 


ants, the author must not be understood as in any de- 


gree confounding emmet instinct with human intel 
lect. “Here is an impassable gulf between them.” 


The development of civilization has come largely 
through the interaction of life upon life, which has 
had its chief effect in cities and towns where human 
beings’ more closely and continuously affeet one an 
ether. And perhaps it is a similar condition 
that has caused the communal spirit to develop 
among wnts, 
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The Gentler View 


MAN’S NEW HUMILITY 
By Florida Pier 


THE men have suddenly decided, apro- 
pos of the trend of the times, that they 
will be everlastingly disappointed if the 
women descend from their great heights 
and become the equals of the men. This 
begging us to stay where we were put is 
heard on all sides, and it renders us 
amazed, humble, protesting. The men 
must not think so little of themselves. 
lf they are a worthless lot we refuse to 
hear of it, and on no account will we be- 
lieve a word they say regarding them- 
selves. This we have decided, and if un- 
derneath our shocked surfaces we are ach- 
ing to hear the men enlarge upon the sub- 
ject of their unworthiness, it is a feeling 
that comes in spite of the repulses of our 
better judgment, and it need have no hope 
of receiving any recognition from us. 

The development could hardly have 
been more unexpected, the dear creatures 
imploring us not to be as bad as they 
are, we expostulating and insisting that 
they be not a jot less than we always 
supposed they were, which was of a big- 
ness. It is Castilian, the prettiest ex- 
hibition of manners that has appeared in 
a long time, at a period when graceful 
flourishes have been more or less forgot- 
ten, and beautifully enough in a coun- 
try where elaborate compliments are by 
the speed of things made to appear hearty 
hulloes. England, for all the present ac- 
tivity on the part of her women, can pre- 
sent nothing half so picturesque, and we 
only hope that she is taking account of 
the amusingly courtly capers we seem to 
be cutting. 

Perched on our pinnacles, we have had 
up to now no idea of the altitude we had 
reached, and we are to be excused any 
consequent light-headedness. It proves to 
be not the near-by projects that interest 
us, but a novel and wholly engrossing di- 
version. It is nothing more dignified than 
a perilous leaning over the railings that 
surround us, a mere hanging by the heels, 
in our anxiety to see what is happening 
among those people so immeasurably be- 
low us. We indulge, it is regretfully ad- 
mitted, in all the audacities of a person 
looking down on a crowd from an inac- 
cessible height. We feel ourselves to be 
on the rear platform of an express bal- 
loon, and we permit ourselves all the 
liberties of our enviable position. We 
wave handkerchiefs, sure of not being 
recognized; we even, with jeering grimaces 
and egged on by the knowledge that our 
invitation cannot be accepted, ask those 
beneath us why they, too, do not come up. 

All this verges on misbehavior, but we 
are more or less intoxicated by the 
pathetic humor of our predicament. For 
what does it mean, but that for centuries 
men and women, both feeling an impera- 
tive need of ideals, accommodatingly con- 
sented to be each the ideal of the other, 
and now there is a deplorable scrambling 
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off pedestals which every one is trying to 
prevent, a forceful holding on to people 
about to leap; so that shortly the two sexes 
will find themselves inconsolable over the 
fact that they are both standing on the same 
level, and any differences of height that 
may exist will be purely individual. The 
vexation attached to the situation is per- 
fectly obvious. Everything was arranged 
so nicely before. “ Ah, it is so difficult 
to believe in indefinite theories; I’d much 
prefer something concrete, like you. If 
you'll let me believe anything I like re- 
garding you I'll promise not to ask what 
you are really like,’ was expressed on 
both sides, and a compact made out of it. 
It was a plan that had its advantages, 
and the men are naturally excessively 
put out. They cannot be expected to like 
this convulsion of nature. Taking a fresh 
start, with the world as old as it is, is 
no light matter. Some one may be injured. 
It is going to interrupt every one’s work 
and take up every one’s time. The men 
thought they had the women put out of 
the way on the very top shelf, to be taken 
down at will, and suddenly they have 
popped out of their boxes and are run- 
ning all over the place. One is unwil- 
lingly reminded of the Devil’s remark 
that he would as soon keep track of a 
peck of fleas as of one woman. Of course, 
the men find it annoying. It is, to be 
frank, an unmitigated nuisance, or so the 
men seem to feel; but consider the side 
of the women. : ; 
They were quite as anxious to stay on 
high as any one could be to have them stop 
thete. For some time they have been k2ep- 
ing up a brave pretence that the pedestals 
opposite were occupied; even when. the 
things were so openly vacated as to make 
anything but acknowledgment ridiculous, 
they still refrained from saying a word. 
Disillusiohment was easy to stand; it is 
boredom that has proven their undoing. 
When the heights were found to be so 
unadulteratedly feminine that death from 
ennui was imminent, the heights were va- 
cated. And though we know that the 
men do not want us as their equals, and 
are rather by way of refusing us a wel- 
come, we beg that they will not be too 
humble or dwell too blackly on their 
calibre, for, though they are too stupid 
to see it, it will reflect so lamentably on 
us from now on. With abandoned 
pedestals behind us, it is rather dis- 
couraging to have the creatures measure 
too accurately the distance we have come, 
or allude to it even softly as a “ cropper.” 
We are sorry for any inconvenience we 
may have caused any one, but if the men 
insist that the ground they are on is no 
place for us to be, then all we have to say 
is that we will meet them on a better 
one. We are rather uncertain as to its 
exact location, but in all this upheaval 
one will surely present itself. Anyway, if 








Venetian 


THERE were recently unveiled in Venice 
with solemn ceremony some marvellous 
frescos which have been painted upon the 
front of the palace of the ‘‘ Mount of 


F rescos 


than two hundred feet along the building 
and the effect is magnificent. Between 
the windows are a series of pictures repre- 
senting the different phases in the his- 

















The palace of the “ Mount of Piety” 


Piety,” erected upon the historical place 
‘Dei Signori.” he frescos, which are 
the work of the celebrated Bruschi of 


Florence, extend for a distance: of more 


- 


tory of Moses. The entire work pos- - 
sesses great technical beauty and is con- 
sidered a veritable masterpiece of its 
kind. 
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we have to go back to those pesky 
edestals, we declare now that we will be 
anged if we will go alone. 


With Parsifal promised for all the more 
important holidays, it seems the time for 
one to remind oneself happily of Ravello, 
that curious crumbling hill town where 
Wagner wrote the Flower Music. Over- 
hanging the Mediterranean, it is reached 
by an almost perpendicular road that 
winds by terraced vineyards past La 
Scala, where they say, who say so many 
detached suggestive things, Judas Iscariot 
was born, on to an entry into a city 
buried in winds and mists. The masonry 
of Ravello is as ragged as though gnawed 
by rats, the beautiful hard cutting of 
marble escutcheons standing out whitely 


over entrances leading to. nowhere. 
Princesse Lombard roses cling to the 


broken tracery of tower windows and be- 
tween the cobbles in the street stone crop 
spreads a pink border. Through an aisle 
of cypresses one passes up a roofless nave, 
with peach trees and artichokes growing 
in the dimly outlined side chapels. <A 
garden that was once a great hall with 
half a cloister and a dank cistern serves 
an antechamber to the real garden of the 
Palazzo Rufolo, which is not a garden, 


but a terrace rippling with flowers, over- | 


looking an opalescent world below; and, 


here, so they again charmingly say, 
Wagner wrote the Flower Music. After 


taking in the perfection of his having 
done so, one changes allegiance from the 
musician to the garden and knows that 
he clearly could not have helped himself. 
The terrace of the Palazzo Rufolo is the 
Flower Music. It was not a question of 
being inspired to climb heights, but of at- 
tentive listening, and then, when one was 
part of the harmonious whole, of taking 
down what the place so openly dictated. 
With white marguerites billowing from 
the masonry, a lily-pond reflecting the 
blue of the sky, roses rampant, Amalfi but 
behind one, the road to Cava binding the 
indented shore, a man carolling in a lad- 
der garden beneath one, training his vines 
against a pink tower with a somnolent 
bell, distance, space, the mountain tops 
and the clouds all laved in shimmering 
color, sea and air warmed until they have 
become fluctuating mother-of-pearl, with 
nothing real but you and the allure of 
the world, the Flower Musie and Ravello 
are synonyms .for the same beauty. 





Letters of Credit 


For over half a century it has been 
the invariable practice to draw all let- 
ters of credit on the United States 
through London. This custom had its in- 
ception in the conditions of the times, for, 
with its numerous dependencies and 
colonies, England afforded the best facili- 
ties for the negotiation of commercial 
documents. The necessity for the con- 
tinuance of this custom no longer exists. 
The International Banking Corporation is 
establishing branch houses throughout the 
Far East and is offering all desirable and 
convenient ‘facilities for the expedition 
of commercial affairs. 

The amount of tea exported from For- 


mosa to the United States annually 
amounts to $2,500,000 gold. Practically 
all letters of credit are negotiated 


through London, and at the rate of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent., giving to London 
banks yearly about $63,000, which sum 
might go to American bankers and be 
eredited to American finances as a part 
of the foreign trade. 

If American firms would instruct their 
representatives abroad to draw their let- 
ters of credit direct through American 
financial institutions, not only would an 
appreciable amount of money be turned 
into American channels, but there would 
be no fluctuation of exchange to be con- 
sidered. Were this new policy adopted, 
it would result in a distinet gain in the 
financial prestige of the United States. 





The Red in the Flag 


It is entirely appropriate, of course, 
that red—the war color—should appear 
so frequently in the flags of the various 
nations. Of the flags of the countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere there is only one 
—that of Greece—which does not show 
the martial color. In the Western Hem- 
isphere, however, we find several stand- 
ards not showing red. The flags of the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Uruguay, and Honduras con- 
tain no red. 

In this country there is no red in the 
union-jack, nor in the flags of the See- 
retary of the Navy, the admiral of the 
Navy, the rear-admiral senior in rank, 
or the rear-admiral junior in rank. Red 
appears in the pennant of the rear- 
admiral second in rank, and the pennant 
of the revenue marine. The United 
States mail flag also shows red, and that 
color is also found in the pennants for 
the vessels of the light-house service, the 





yacht ensign. the ensign of the revenue 
marine, the President’s and the Seere 
tary of War’s standards. 

The flags that are almost entirely red, 
except for the devices shown thereon, are 
those of Austria-Hungary, Egypt, Moroe- 
co, and Japan. The flag of Turkey is 
practically of a solid red. 

After red, the most prevailing color in 
flags is blue. 





Barring Out the Beetle 


Ir is known that insects are ordinarily 
unable to fly through a net whose meshes 
are three or four times the size of theit 
bodies. A bird would dart through an 
aperture of such proportion without hesi 
tation. Several explanations have been 
offered for the conduct of inseets in this 
respect. One experimenter reported that. 
from his investigations, he had coneluded 
that the peculiar faceted structure of the 
eyes of insects ia the cause of their dif 
fieulty in traversing nets. To an insect. 
it is thought, a net looks like a continu 
ous partially opaque surface, the separate 
lines being unnoticed, and accordingly on 
approaching a net the insect alights 
without discovering that it might have 
continued its flight and passed through. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. ,*, 
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“Well begun is half done.” 


You add considerably to the value 
of your tooth cleaning by using 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder, 


The popular English dentifrice—which gives 

such a thorough antiseptic cleansing to the entire 

surface of the teeth that are used, and a bright 

polish, too, for those that show. 

15 cents at your druggists. Sample and Booklet free from 
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Finance 


THE EVER-SHIFTING CONTROL OF THE RAILROADS 


vigorous powers how would the con- 
trol of the railroads of the country 
> stand to-day? We ean only specu- 
late. Railroad affairs since his 
¥ death have been steadily taking on a 
ep new appearance. To-day’s appear- 
ance differs considerably from that 
of a year ago, and in all probability the changes that 
will be noted a year hence will be even more marked. 
tut. if the old master-mind of the railroad world had 
been spared to carry out his far-reaching and ambi- 
tions plans some of the changes in the control of 
railroads in the recent past and those now contem- 
plated would probably not have taken place; there 
would have been other changes in their stead. 

The Harriman Railroad Empire at its height com- 
prised the greatest length of mileage ever under one 
directing influence. It had been built up through years 
of effort, with the Union Pacifie as the nucleus and 
financed with this system’s assets. Its power was felt 
throughout the country and was used by Mr. Harri- 
man personally, sitting in the directorates of impor- 
taunt railroad systems whose only connection with the 
Union Pacifie was the link of stock ownership. In the 
West, for example, the Union Pacific’s influence in the 
Atehison was so great as to make competition impos- 
sible between the Atchison and the Southern Pacific. 
in the East the Union Pacifie’s holdings in the Balti- 
more and Ohio were such as to make it possible for 
Mr. Harriman, against the wishes of the majority of 
the directors, to compel the declaration of the regular 
dividend on Baltimore and Ohio stock during the de- 
pressing days of 1908. 

The last important road to feel the influence of the 
Union Pacific system was the New York Central, to 
whose board of directors Mr, Harriman was elected 
only a few months before he was compelled through 
illness to put aside active work. Mr. Harriman’s 
entrance into this directorate came too late to make 
his presence felt to any extent, although the Street 
has given him eredit for bringing about the systematic 
improvement of the New York Central properties that 
has been begun within the last year. Mr. Harriman 
was far from successful, however, in his efforts to 
get control of the New York Central. It was his desire 
to purchase the Vanderbilt holdings, but notwithstand- 
ing all the pressure brought to bear and the tempting 
bid for the stock, the Vanderbilts refused absolutely 
to part with a single share of their New York Central 
stock. 

Before the death of Mr. Harriman numerous changes 
took place in the Union Pacifie’s holdings, indicating 
the intention of.Mr. Harriman to shift the investments 
to other fields. What his plans were has never been 
disclosed. During the last fiscal year the Union Pa- 
cifie’s holdings of Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific were sold, as well as the St. Paul common stock it 
held. Within the‘last few months the $10,000,000 of 
the preferred stock of the Atchison which it owned 
has also been sold by the Union Pacific. Accordingly 
the cash resources of the Union Pacific are now so 
large as to excite the greatest interest in their ultimate 
disposal. It is possible that all the funds derived 
from the sale of holdings in other companies will 
eventually be expended on the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific systems proper, in which event the 
banking feature of the system will disappear. 

There have been more changes in railroad control 
since Mr. Harriman’s death than in any equal period 
for a number of years. The name of Edwin Hawley 
has been connected with so many of these changes that 
Hawley is now looked upon by many persons as the 
successor of Mr. Harriman. A year ago Hawley was 
only a small factor in the railroad world. He con- 
trolled the Chicago and Alton, Iowa Central, Minneap- 
olis and St. Louis, and Toledo, St. Louis, and Western. 
None of these railroads was of primary importance. 
Mr. Hawley had had control of the [owa Central and 
Minneapolis and St. Louis for several years, during 
which time neither road had made the slightest 
progress, although every other road operating in and 
about the same territory showed progress in practi- 
cally every respect. The Hawley roads were badly 
neglected for years, and in no way reflected credit 
upon their management. 

About two years ago Mr. Hawley acquired the 
Colorado and Southern, and after holding control for 
a few months, during which he put the common stock 
upon a dividend basis, sold it to the Burlington. 
Shortly afterward he acquired the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, which for many years had been a_ prosperous 
soft-coal road. Under the influence of the old manage- 
ment it had been so built up as to make it one of the 
most economically and etficiently operated railroads 
in the East. ‘The financing of the company, however. 
had been hard upon its stockholders, and they had 
heen called upon to meet the cost of numerous exten- 
sions and improvements to the property. Shortly be- 
fore the control of the road passed to Mr. Hawley a 
comprehensive financing plan was effected, making it 
possible for the new management to increase the divi- 
dend rate on the common stock from one per cent. to 
four per cent. per annum. Several weeks ago it was 
learned that Mr. Hawley hac acquired control in the 
open market of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, one 
of the best of the smaller roads of the Southwest, but 
one lacking in suflicient capital to meet the cost of 
needed extensions and betterments. About the same 
time it was reported that the Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Louisville railroad had been acquired in Mr. Hawley’s 
interest by a syndicate headed by Newman Erb. 

_ The acquisition of these properties put Mr. Hawley 
in control of 8.400 miles of road. The total capital 





alive and in possession of his former 
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stock of the companies is $235,387,655, the total funded 
debt $382,578,778, making the total capitalization 
$617 ,966,433. 

The most important change in railroad control this 
year has been brought about by the divorce of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco railroad from the Rock Island 
Company. The former system had been controlled by 
the Rock Island since 1903, the control having been 
acquired by the purchase of approximately all the com- 
mon stock on the basis of $60 in common stock of the 
Rock Island Company, and $60 in five-per-cent. bonds 
of the Chieago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, for each share of ’Friseo common stock. 

The earnings of the ’Friseo, however, have never 
been enough to allow the payment of dividends on the 
common stock, and accordingly the Rock Island was 
obliged to meet without: reimbursement the interest 
on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific bonds issued 
in exchange for the ’Friseo stock. This was one reason 
which prompted the Rock Island to let the ’Frisco 
go. Another was the fear of a possible investigation 
on the part of the government, as the lines of the 
two systems parallel each other in places. 

The combined mileage of the two systems is 14,554 
miles, only a trifle less than the combined mileage of 
the Union Pacifie and Southern Pacific. Of this total 
the St. Louis and San Francisco contributed about 
6,500 miles. If the ‘Frisco becomes a part of the 
Hawley system the total mileage of the latter will, 
accordingly, aggregate nearly 15,000 miles. 

There is, however, no likelihood, at present at least, 
of these various Hawley lines being combined into one 
gigantic system. The lines do not lend themselves to 
this, as a matter of fact. And there is little reason to 
expect the formation of a great holding company for 
the various lines. Some time in the future, if the 
roads continue under the present control, after they 
have been brought more up to standard and have been 
joined by the necessary links, it is possible that a new 
trunk line from the Eastern seaboard to Gulf and 
trans-Mississippi points may result. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether control of these various roads 
has been acquired by Mr. Hawley for the purpose of 
welding them into one or more well-organized systems 
or for the purpose of disposing of them from time to 
time to large railroad systems, as in the case of the 
Colorado and Southern. 

Since the ’Frisco-Rock Island dissolution was an- 
nounced it has been learned that dominant interests 
in the Rock Island have acquired sufficient stock of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad to give them a prominent 
place in that road’s management. This seemed to 
indicate that the Rock Island is desirous of getting a 
foothold on the Atlantic. It was assumed in some 
quarters that the Rock Island would gain control also 
of the Wabash, thus giving, with the Lehigh Valley, 
a direct route from New York to Chicago, at the lat- 
ter point connecting with the Rock Island proper. 
Rock Island officials have stated, however, that there 
is no intention of following this plan. The final out- 
come of the entrance of Rock Island interests into 
Lehigh Valley is, accordingly, difficult to predict. 

One of the most interesting things in the railroad 
world in the last two years is the realignment of the 
Gould property. For several years previous to the 
panic Mr. Gould had devoted time, energy, and capital 
to developing a transcontinental route from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Possibly if the panic had not 
come when it did he would have been able to accom- 
plish his object, as he had overcome two great 
obstacles, namely, an entrance into Pittsburg, through 
the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal Company, and an 
entrance into San Francisco, through the Western 
Pacific Railroad. It probably would not have been a 
difficult matter to connect up the various lines con- 
trolled by him stretching across the continent, pro- 
vided his capital had been sufficient for the purpose, 
and provided the financial panic had not come when 
it did. As it was, the financial crisis came at a time 
when the various roads interested in the vast system 
could least withstand it, and as a result many of the 
small members of the Gould system went into the 
hands of receivers. Mr. Gould had to abandon the idea 
of a transcontinental line and make extraordinary 
efforts to keep the control of his properties from slip- 
ping from his grasp. 

In this he has not been entirely successful. He con- 
tinues to retain his hold on his more important rail- 
road properties, but has lost the control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which had been in the 
hands of the Gould family for years. He has also been 
forced to call in new financial aid for the Missouri 
Pacific, and has probably lost control of the Western 
Maryland, which was recently reorganized, following a 
receivership, and also of the Wabash and the Wabash- 
Pittsburg Terminal. 

But Mr. Gould is still the central figure of a vast 
railroad empire serving some of the best territory 
west of the Mississippi. This empire he will probably 
continue to dominate, and will no doubt devote his 
energies to the work of placing the various lines in 
condition to handle the traffic that should come to 
them and must come to them if they are to prosper. 

The centre of this Western Gould system is the Mis- 
souri Pacific, which road was held in higher esteem 
hefore the panic than it has been since it was found 
necessary to stop dividend payments in order to divert 
a greater share of earnings to the crying needs of the 
property. For the fiscal year 1907 the Missouri Pa- 
cific showed earnings equivalent to 9.89 per cent. for 
its stock, and for the three previous years the earnings 
shown by the annual reports were equivalent, respect- 
ively. to 8.13 per cent.. 6.98 per cent., and 7.61 per 
cent. But for the fiscal year 1908, the earnings for 
dividends were equivalent to only 3.74 per cent., while 
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for the year ended June 30, 1909, the earnings dropped 
to an amount equivalent to only 1.33 per cent. 

The reason for this tremendous decline in earnings 
for the stock was due not so much to smaller gross 
earnings as it was to a realization that if the property 
was to be saved for the future, heavier maintenance 
charges were necessary. During the years that such 
favorable earnings were being shown for the stock 
the property was being literally starved. The thing 
most encouraging to the Missouri Pacific stockholders 
is the important change in the maintenance policy of 
the company’s management. The surest way to a re- 
turn of dividend payments lies in putting the property 
into living condition. 

The Gould Western system gets its outlet in the 
Southwest and to the Gulf through its International 
and Great Northern, ‘Texas, and Pacific, and St. Louis 
Southwestern. None of these roads contributes to the 
system as much as it might if properly financed. All 
of the roads need large capital expenditures to put 
them into shape to serve a rich territory, rapidly 
growing in wealth and importance. Of the three roads, 
the St. Louis Southwestern gives the greatest promise. 
Contrary to the usual Gould policy this road’s prop- 
erty has been well maintained in the past, and the 
result, is now being shown in the reports of large in- 
creases in net earnings following a substantial expan- 
sion in gross earnings. ‘The preferred stock has 
recently been placed upon a five-per-cent. dividend 
basis, the better earnings evidently justifying this 
move. If the property of the company is allowed to 
expand it should become one of the most permanently 
prosperous in the territory it serves. 

Joining the Missouri Pacific on the west is the 
Denver and Rio Grande. By means of this road and 
the Western Pacific, now rapidly nearing completion, 
the Gould system will get its entrance to the Pacific 
coast, at San Francisco. The future prosperity of the 
Gould system in the West depends largely upon the 
degree of success of the new Western Pacific, the build- 
ing of which was so largely responsible for the Gould 
troubles. The excessive cost of the road makes it 
necessary for it to earn so large an amount per mile 
in order to meet the interest on the bonds issued 
against its construction as to lead many to believe the 
task impossible. If its earnings do not come up to the 
required amount the burden will fall upon the Denver 
and Rio Grande, which has guaranteed the interest 
on the Western Pacific bonds. 

The so-called Gould lines in the East appear to be 
largely lost to the Goulds. What disposition will be 
finally made of the Wabash and the Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal cannot be foretold with any certainty. Re- 
peated denials have been made to the reports that the 
Lackawanna and again the Rock Island are to take 
over the Wabash. Eventually, however, both the Wa- 
bash and the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal will no doubt 
fall into the hands of one of the strong trunk lines. 

Among other changes in railroad control that have 
taken place within the last few months is the passing 
of the Boston and Maine to the New Haven. The 
New Haven had its eves on this road for some time, 
and had tried in various ways to get possession of it. 


Massachusetts State officials made this impossible, how- - 


ever, until the Legislature passed a bill for the forma- 
tion of a holding company to take over the Boston 
and Maine stock. As the New Haven owns a great 
majority of this holding company’s stock, it has 
achieved its purpose, though in a roundabout way. 

In the changes of control of the railroads of the 
country the individual investors and the public as a 
whole are all interested. The stockholders of roads 
taken over by new interests and connected with other 
lines frequently benefit by way of dividends due to 
the larger earnings that come with the changes. It 
is true this does not always follow, as in the case of 
the stockholders of the Colorado and Southern. Soon 
after Mr. Hawley obtained control of this road a divi- 
dend of two per cent. was declared on the common 
stock. While no definite statement was made at the 
time the impression was allowed to prevail that the 
two-per-cent. rate was a semi-annual and not an annual 
rate. When Mr. Hawley sold the road to the Burling- 
ton, however, that road saw no reason why it- should 
maintain a four-per-cent. rate on the common: stock, 
and, accordingly, omitted any disbursement when the 
semi-annual payment would have been due. 

The dividend on Chesapeake and Ohio stock was 
increased from one to four per cent. when Mr. Hawley 
took over this property, but the increase was made 
possible by the new financing done by the former 
management just previous to the sale of the road. 
The road’s property having been intelligently main- 
tained in the past and having earned substantial 
amounts, the dividend increase was possible with the 
successful financing accomplished. 

It is believed that within the next. six months. the 
Rock Island, relieved of the necessity of paying the 
interest on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
bonds, now called for retirement, will be able to re- 
sume dividends on its preferred stock, on which nothing 
has been paid since 1905. It is also probable that the 
St. Louis and San Francisco, under its new manage- 
ment, may be able, within the next year, to again 


meet the dividends on its second preferred stock - 


which have not been paid since 1905. 

By the creation of new systems, the making of alli- 
ances and traffic agreements, the shifting of traffic 
generally, the public should benefit, whether they do 
or not, by better and more effective service and by 
cheaper rates. No community served only by local 
lines is so well served as it would be were the tines 
a part of some system reaching to important trade 
centres either over its own tracks or over those of 
roads with which it has traffic agreements. 
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JAPANESE newspapers are now, in es- 
sential respects, like those of America 
and Europe. They have «taffs of editors, 
reporters, and correspondents, and are the 
organs of parties and interests. They pub- 
lish illustrations, and pride themselves on 
promptness, enterprise, and accuracy. 
They are, however, a new thing, compara- 
tively speaking. The first Japanese news- 
paper was established in 1863, and for a 
long time that and its successors were 
small and primitive affairs. In_ those 
days the early ‘“‘morning papers” were 
printed about noon, and the carriers took 
all the afternoon to deliver them. Then, 
too, the newspaper carriers did not run 
off unceremoniously after throwing the 
paper at the door, but often stepped round 
to the kitchen to leave the paper and take 
a cup of tea. 

In 1874 a certain newspaper met with 
such unexpected success that enough boys 
could not be found to deliver the greatly 





The Press of Japan 


increased edition. ‘To meet this emerg- 
ency, all the members of the staff were 
put to delivering. Conspicuous among 
them was the treasurer, who turned out 
in full official uniform, with two swords, 
carrying two hundred copies of the paper 
in his sleeves for delivery! 

Advertisements were deemed rather a 
nuisance in those days, as interrupting 
the strict business of the paper. Pub- 
lishers declined to receive them unless 
they were handed in a week beforehand 
and paid for in advance. They have now 
recovered from their scruples in this re- 
spect. 

The names of Japanese newspapers gen- 
erally end in the word shimbun, which 
means news. The paper of the largest 
circulation, for instance, is the Nichi- 
Nichi-shimbun, which means Daily News, 
while the Bankokushimbun is the Inter- 
national News, and the Shimbunzasshi is 
the News Miscellanies. 





A Newcomer at the Zoo 


In the female baby musk-ox just ar- 
rived and on exhibition at the New York 
Zoological Garden, Director W. T. 
Hornaday has secured one of the rarest 
and most noteworthy animals of the polar 
world, and one seldom seen in temperate 
zones. The present one is the only speci- 
men in captivity in the United States. 
The little creature has come over six 
thousand miles from Melville Island, his 
ice and snow covered habitat being one of 
the most westerly of the arctic islands, 
latitude 75° north, longitude 110° west. 
It was captured by Captain Joseph 
E. Bernier, an explorer of the Canadian 
Government, and brought on a vessel to 
Quebec. Here it was acquired by Dr. 
Cecil French, a veterinarian, an animal- 
dealer of Washington, acting for the New 
York Zoological Society. From this point 





The two horns are hid in the mass of 
wool on the head and are only a_ few 
inches long. In time, however, the 
horns will grow together at the base un- 
til they meet in the centre of the fore- 


head. The baby is not quite three feet 
long and two and one-half feet in 


height, and might be said to be nearly 
half-grown. A full-size adult male stands 
four feet five inches high at the shoulders, 
and is six feet seven inches in length, 
weighing about 1,200 pounds. 

Being the only living specimen of this 
extremely rare land mammal to reach 
civilization, and the great difficulty in 
capturing and transporting the animal in 
safety from the far North, it surrounds 
the musk-ox with great zoological inter- 
est. In most cases they are hunted and 
captured by the Eskimos and their fierce 
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Tempting ‘the ‘baby musk-ox with an apple 


the animal was boxed up comfortably in 
an express crate and shipped to New 
York. The baby is six months old, and is 
a splendid healthy specimen, with a 
happy disposition, -good temper, manners, 
ete. The accompanying illustration shows 
‘xeeper McEnroe tempting the little 
aretie newcomer with the first taste of 
an American apple. ‘The musk-ox is 
quartered in a large corral adjoining the 
Rocky Mountain goats on Mountain- 
Sheep Hill. Her diet, for the present, 
will be a mixture of clover hay, crushed 
oats, and various chopped vegetables. 
The entire body is covered with a dense 
mass of fine dark hair of a woolly nature, 
having a broad white band across the. 
forehead, and a light gray saddle mark. 
The legs are of a white or grayish color. 





sledge dogs. It is thought that arriving 
in cold weather, during the winter sea- 
son, and being seemingly in perfect con- 
dition and good health, with abundance 
of food, there is a fair chance that the 
animal will live a reasonable length of 
time in the temperate zone. 

Commander Peary and all other arctic 
explorers have had to depend largely on 
the flesh of these animals to furnish food. 
Structurally, this animal stands in a 
genus of its own, midway between the cat- 
tle and sheep. The musk-ox inhabits 
the northeast coast of Greenland, from 
Franz Josef Fiord, latitude 70°, to the 
most northerly point of land; and also 
the Barren Grounds of northern Canada 
north of latitude 64°, from Great Bear 
Lake to Hudson Bay and Grant Land. 





Things Nature Makes 


EXCELLENT natural pottery is manu- 
factured by nature in the case of a cer- 
tain cactus. Woodpeckers are apt to ex- 
cavate nests in the trunk and branches, 
and, in order that it may protect itself 
against these incursions, the plant exudes 
a sticky juice, which hardens, forming a 
woody lining to the hole made by the 
birds. iventually the cactus dies and 
withers away, but the wooden bowl re- 
mains. 

As a weaver, nature is an exceedingly 
neat worker. Certain tree barks and 
leaves furnish excellent cloth, such as, for 
instance, the famous tapa cloth used in 
the South Sea Islands. 

Nature is also a glass-maker. By dis- 
charging lightning into beds of quartz sand 
she forms exquisite little pipes of glass. 

_ Nature does a bit in the rope-making 
line, too. These products of her handi- 





craft may be seen in the shape of various 
tropical vines and creepers; and her skill 
as a lace-maker may be seen in the case 
of the lace tree of the West Indies. 





A Tireless Turbine 


In a gas factory at Ivry, near Paris, 
a Laval turbine, driven by jets of steam, 
was orice set to work, and, when fairly 
under way, was driven for 3,600 hours, or 
150 days, without stopping for an in- 
stant. An automatic oiler kept it 
lubricated, and a workman visited it once 
in twelve hours to replenish the oil res- 
ervoir. The speed of the circumference 
of the rotating disk being about six miles 
per minute, a point on that circumference 
must have travelled, in the course of the 
150 days, almost five and one-half times 
the distance from the earth to the moon. 
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Among all the bonds that we handle, there 
are none so attractive to men who know as 
Irrigation bonds. 

These are among the reasons: ‘ 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens 
on the most fertile farm lands in America 
_ The liens are given by individual land owners 
in payment for water rights. The water imme- 
diately multiplies the land’s value. The first 
crop from the land will usually pay the whole 
lien, and sometimes by several times over. 

The liens are conservative. Bonds are rarely 
issued to more than one-fourth the land’s value. 


The liens are paid off in annual installments, 


so the indebtedness constantly decreases. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irriga- 
tion Company owns. So we have a corpora- 
tion, with large interests at stake, to guard 
against any delinquencies. 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by or- 
ganized districts, the same as School bonds. 
Such bonds form a tax lien on all the taxable 
pre tty in the community. They form a 
high grade of municipal security. 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are 
completed and turned over to settlers, are 
under the constant supervision of the State 
Engineer and State Land Board. 

Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent. 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent. interest. 
That is a higher rate than can now be obtainedon 
any large class of bonds based on equal security. 








January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 
100 varieties of bonds. They include 
Municipal, Public Utility, Water Power, 
Corporation and Irrigation Bonds. Please 
ask for our list. Cut out this reminder 
so you won’t forget. 


First National Bank 
Building, Chicago 
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The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility,-greatly exceeds the supply. 
—— projects-ar€ profitable; and, if rightly 
conducted, firefreé from-risk. So there is great 
demand for‘ ntoney to help finance these proj- 
ects, and six per cent. is paid to obtain it. 


$100 — - $500 — $1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some due 
in two years, some in twelve years, some due 
every year between. One may make long-time 
or short-time investments. Every bond paid 
off increases the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1,000, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 

Irrigation bonds have become the most 
popular bonds that we handle. They are the 
satest six per cent. bonds that we know, 





73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, based 
on farm lien security. Not.a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. 





Ve are now the largest dealers in bonds of 
this class. We have our own engineers and at- 
torneys to pass on every detail. An Officer of 
our Company constantly resides in the irrigated 
sections, watching the projects we finance. 


Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which 
are not offered to us. 


We have now written a book based on all this 
experience. It will give you a clear idea of all 
that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation bonds. 
Every investor, small or large, owes to himself 
its perusal. The book will be sent on request. 


q - gy, —_ ss 
Sroulridge lfiverCo: | 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


50 Congress St., Boston 111 Brondway, N. Y. 


’ Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 
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50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 
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Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Surplus & Undivided Profits 


$2,000,000 
7,500,000 
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Manages Estate and Trust Funds | 
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JANUARY DIVIDENDS 


and other funds can be invested in safe, high- 
rade Bonds that at present prices will yield 
e holder 


SIX PER CENT. 

If you have investments paying less, you can 
safely increase your income by — the 
present opportunity before prices advance. 

Our experience and best service are at your 
command. Write us promptly and frankly. 

Our Booklet abo t Bonds and other investments 

interest conservative investors, and will be mailed 
upon request. ** 
LAWRENCE BARNUM 2 CO., 
25 Pine Street, New York 












Bankers 










Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘lrav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit, 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques, Certiti- 


Credit. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKs, No. 69 WALL Street 


8% eid" 


Coupon 





Irrigation Bonds 


Denomination, $500. Interest, March, September. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by Ist Mortgage on 
sub-irrigated lands now earning over 8% on valuation 
of $7,000 per acre. Investigate this for your January 
disbursements. 20-year circular, free. 

HOWARD PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 











Securities Bought and Sold on 


Commission 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Correspondence Invited 


- Schmidt & Gallatin 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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AN ITALIAN “TRISTAN UND ISOLDE” 

















Copyright, 1909, by A. Dupont 
Louise Homer 
WHO RECENTLY GAVE HER FIRST SONG RECITAL IN 
NEW YORK 








VNIAEES Ct Ele three weeks whieh, at the mo- 
Wray KANG) ment of writing, have elapsed since 
ety NS the Metropolitan opened its doors 
4 al) BK for the current season of opera; have 
pn yielded occasions of varying interest 
Pode and significance, but only one event 
sity of first-rate importance—the mount- 
SM ing of Tristan wnd Isolde under the 
supervision of the Italian wing of 
the Directorate, with an Italian conductor in supreme 
control of the production. 

We have had many versions of 7'ristan at the Metro- 
politan in the course of the twenty-three years during 
which Wagner’s masterwork has been in the répertoire 
of the theatre. It has been conducted and sung by 
Slavs and Magyars and Americans, as well as by 
Teutons. Indeed, it is a singular fact that the greatest 
exponents of T'ristan und Isolde, both in the conductor’s 
chair and on the stage, have not been of Wagner’s own 
nationality. The most authoritative and satisfying 
orchestral interpretation of the score which we have 
ever heard was made known and sustained at the 
Metropolitan for more than a decade by a Hungarian; 
the most memorable of Tristans, the most potent of 
Markes, were Poles; the most persuasive of Isoldes was 
a Croatian; the most vivid and moving of Kurwenals 
was a Dutchman. But Tristan und Isolde as known 
to the Italians—and more particularly as known to 
Milan—was a phenomenon which was exhibited to us 
for the first time on November 27th of this year, when 
Arturo Toscanini conducted at the Metropolitan a per- 
formance of the music-drama which may justly be de- 
-seribed as extraordinary. 

The music of Tristan und Isolde has often been 
characterized as essentially Teutonic in quality; and 
it had been feared that an Italian could not rightly 
and sympathetically conceive or express that quality. 
The description and the apprehension were equally mis- 
taken. The musie of Tristan is not Teutonic in quality, 
in the profound and elemental sense in which the 
aseription may be applied to musie by Bach, by 
Beethoven, by Schumann. The fact is that it is 
sui’ generis. Before Wagner exhibited this amazing 
score to a dumfounded public there was nothing in 
the musical art of the world that could have given 
warning of the apparition. It is the simple truth that 
nowhere in the music which existed before this score 
came into being was there a hint of what the art could 
be made to achieve in its capacity as the natural in- 
strument of passionate emotion. Comparisons in the 
matter of degrees of beautiful utterance are necessarily 
parlous and ineffectual: we have each of us his own 
dream of the perfection of beauty: so let it not here 
be insisted that there is no beauty in music like the 
heauty of Tristan—that for loveliness and splendor 
of inspiration this score is the suprema ler. But 
for sheer eloquence, for sheer intensity of communica- 
tion, it is indubitable that this work not only dis- 
closed expressional possibilities previously unrealized, 
but that it set a pitch which the music of the years to 
come will be long in reaching. Thinking of the woman 
who inspired this marvellous and transfigured love- 
song, and looking upon his completed work, Wagner 
might, even in the moment of his profoundest intoxi- 
cation, have echoed in its praise the pean of the 
poet: 













“O sweeter than all memories of thee, 
Deeper than any yearnings after thee... !” 


By Lawrence Gilman 


The music is incomparable in its eloquence. It has 
been said of it before, in this place, that “ eloquence 
is of the very fibre and texture of its being”; and truly 
it is of eloquence all compact. Eloquence penetrates 
it, suffuses it: it is a continuous fabric of eloquent 
thought. One can recall no other score in which there 
are not moments of dulness, of relaxation, of flagging 
inspiration; but in this music the discourse, from first 
to last, has a potency, splendor, and felicity of diction 
which are as exalted as they are sustained—a diction 
which is of uninterrupted vividness, power, and eleva- 
tion, and which at its highest pitch of fervor has a 
passion that is appalling in its intensity. 

It is, then, its opulence and continuity of inspira- 
tion which compel one to call this musie an acecom- 
plishment without precedent or parallel, occupying a 
place lonely and apart among the masterpieces of the 
world. But a no less distinguishing characteristic is 
its curious universality of style—a style which by 
virtue precisely of this universality is isolated, soli- 
tary, unique. It is a style that is Teutonic in its pro- 
fundity and weight of substance and its intellectual 
logic; but it might as justly be called Italian in its 
spontaneous lyricism and its melodie luxuriance, 
Oriental in its sensuousness and warmth, Celtic in its 
mobility, Gallic in its delicacy, balance, clarity, and 
finesse. Obviously, for such a work as this, there is 
need of no interpreter qualified only by national 
identity with the composer—clearly there are other 
qualifications than those of nationality required for 
its understanding and exposition. The ideal expounder 
of Tristan should be sufficiently eclectic in his tastes 
and sympathies to savor the universal quality of its 
style; he should be sensible both of its Southern 
voluptuousness and its Northern sternness and turbu- 
lence; he should have infinite poetic sensitiveness, yet 
he should have, too, unbounded foree, ardor, passion, 
and breadth; he should command the grand style, yet 
he should appreciate the beauty of a cameo. 

Such a combination of qualities is not necessarily, to 
say the least, to be found in a German—nor, neces- 
sarily, in a Slav or an Italian. It happens that Mr. 
Toseanini is an Italian. But he is, first of all, a man 
of wide culture, flexible and keen intelligence, quick 
sympathies, and artistic perception of an exquisite 
kind; he is, too, a man of uncommon force, deep feel- 
ing, and delicate poetic intuition. In short, he is a born 
Tristan conductor. The fact was suspected last year, 
but Mr. Toscanini has now demonstrated it beyond per- 
adventure. In discussing during the past season this 
conductor’s reading of Die Gétterdimmerung, it was 
intimated in these columns that the heights of that 
tremendous tragedy were not quite attained by Mr. 
Toseanini. His sight of its forbidding peaks seemed 
to be viewed through a softening Tuscan haze, which 
concealed their summits and minimized a little their 
ruggedness and grandeur. But with Tristan as a 
touchstone, Mr. Toscanini gives a very different ac- 
count of himself. There are in his reading of Wag- 
ner’s masterpiece no compromises of any kind, no 
truncations, no foreshortenings, no deficiencies of under- 
standing. The present commentator has heard half a 
hundred performances of Tristan, under various con- 
ductors; but memory holds no recollection of a more 
touching and puissant reading of the score than that 
which Mr. Toscanini accomplishes. The matchless 
version of Seid] it assuredly does not surpass, nor, in- 
deed, quite equal; for in that wonderful exposition 
there was revealed not alone a conception of overmas- 
tering power, passion, and poetic beauty, but a recti- 
tude and inevitability in the estimating of details of 
tempo, dynamic balance, and rhetorical accentuation 
which will probably remain inimitable; and it should 
be said, by the way, that in those details of interpre- 
tation Mr. Seidl] was probably acting upon a personal 
knowledge of Wagner’s own. wishes—or at least that his 
reading was based upon atthentic traditions; so it 
is permissible, for this reason, to hold his version, 
in all such matters, as a criterion. Judged by this 
standard, certain of Mr. Toscanini’s procedures, espe- 
cially in the matter of tempo, seem questionable, if 
not arbitrary. But such eccentricities, if they may 
fairly be called such, are of very small importance in 
face of the justness and eloquence of the reading as a 
whole. It is as notable in its revelation of the multi- 
form and supernal loveliness of the music as in its 
superb disclosure of the torrential passion which sways 
it unceasingly from the first page to the last. 

Within the past ten years we have had readings of 
Tristan which excelled by virtue of their breadth, 
weight, and vigor. but which lacked subtlety and pro- 
portion; we have had others—as that of Mr. Mahler— 
which were of insurpassable clarity, finish, and sym- 
metry, but which. through an exaggerated discretion, 
lacked weight and momentum. The supreme virtue, 
the particular distinetion, of Mr. Toscanini’s reading 
is that it has not only force, weight, irresistible mo- 
mentum, but delightful lucidity, balance, and finesse: 
and it is wonderfully poetic, deeply and affectingly 
beautiful. It is a genuinely great achievement, one 
which ranks Mr. Toscanini as an indisputable master. 

On the stage the performance was for the most part 
excellent. A wholly new scenic dress had been pro- 
vided for the music-drama, the plan of which was 
modelled upon the setting used at La Scala, Milan. 
The three new sets are beautiful and intelligently 
designed. admirably wrought as to detail. The sets 
for the second and third acts are especially suc- 
cessful, and the scenery as a whole is incomparably 
superior to any devised for previous productions of 
Tristan in New York. 

As for the impersonations of the chief rdles, they 
were, with one exception, familiar to the Metropolitan’s 
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public. The single exception was the Kurwenal of Mr. 
Pasquale Amato—an intelligent performance, conceived 
with feeling and executed with consistency, but, in 
comparison with, say, the Kurwenal of Mr. Van Rooy, 
somewhat colorless and ineffectual. The Isolde of 
Madame Gadski is neither an inspired nor a stirring 
enactment. This conscientious artist lacks the imagi- 
nation and the dramatic genius requisite for a satis- 
fying embodiment of the passionate Celtic princess. 
She sings the music very well; but in all other respects 
her performance is deficient, for it wants passion, plas- 
ticity, variety of indication. Mr. Burrian’s Tristan 
has improved since he first showed it here. It lacks 
physical presence, the front of heroic tragedy; but it 
is earnest and deeply felt. The Brangiine of Madame 
Homer offers a sumptuous figure to the eye, it is 
beautifully sung, and it is dramatically effective. Mr. 
Blass is the dignified and svmpathetic Marke of yore. 
As a whole, the production ranks among the most 
imposing and harmonious that New York has heard. 


At the Manhattan Mr. Hammerstein has introduced 
his new Italian soprano, Madame Carmen Melis (who 
later is to be one of his Elektras), as Tosca in 
Puccini’s musie-drama. This lady proved at once her 
value to Mr. Hammerstein. She has beauty, voice, an 
instinct for the stage. Her Tosca is truly Latin,— 
a not unimportant virtue in the composition of the 
part,—and it is dramatically consistent and influential. 
She, and the delightful Irish tenor, Mr. John Mce- 
Cormack-—-who is consorted this season with Madame 
Tetrazzini in the older Italian répertoire—are the most 
welcome of the new artists whom Mr. Hammerstein 
has thus far brought forward. 


There are few enough native song-writers in Amer- 
ica with serious artistic ambition to make welcome 
every demonstration of their presence and activity. Of 
such is Mr. Sidney Homer, a composer who has the 
inestimable good fortune to enjoy the aid of an ideal 
interpreter. This interpreter is, of course, his wife, 
the admirable contralto who has sung with increasing 
excellence and honor at the Metropolitan for a decade 
and more. Madame Homer, under the auspices of the 
energetic MacDowell Club, made recently her début 
in New York as a singer of songs in a recital devoted 
to her own performance; and, quite naturally, she chose 
to dedicate the event to an exposition of her husband’s 
qualities as a song-writer. It has already been said 
that Mr. Homer’s aims as a composer are serious. He 
has written much, and not always with equal distine- 
tion: but Madame Homer’s recital made publicly 
apparent not only the integrity of his artistic 
conscience, but the conditions under which his creative 
gift functions most easily and effectively. Mr. Homer 
is at his best in the expression of emotions that are 
powerfully and grimly tragical—in such a song, for 
example, as The Pauper’s Drive. The essential trait of 
Mr. Homer’s music, at its best, is its virility. His 
power of dramatic utterance is exceptional; as a 
lvrist he does not so conspicuously excel. 

















Copyright by Mishkin 
Carmen Melis as Tosca 
MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S NEW ITALIAN SOPRANO IN THE 
ROLE WHICH INTRODUCED HER TO THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC 
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Pearl Harbor 


THE STRATEGICAL KEY TO THE 
PACIFIC 


By R. B. Kidd 


To those who have made an extended 
study of the Pacific with special reference 
to the Panama Canal and the Far East 
situation, the announcement from Wash- 
ington that the United States had deter- 
mined upon .the establishment of a strong 
naval base in the Pacific at Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaiian Islands, comes as no great 
surprise. The most surprising detail is 
that such decision was not reached long 
ago. 
“In connection with this announcement 
was the statement that the dispute be- 
tween the army and navy experts over the 
fortification of Olongapo or Cavite as a 
powerful naval base in the Philippines had 
caused the government to compromise on 
Pearl Harbor as its primary base in the 
Pacific. While such an announcement 
may be true there is more likelihood that 
a weightier consideration than such a dis- 
pute caused the practical elimination of 
the Philippine base, and it is almost safe 
to hazard that nothing short of secret 
strategical considerations and _ possible 
future political policy influenced such dis- 
position of the naval base in the Far East. 

The strategical necessity for a strong 
base in the Hawaiian Islands, owing to 
their practical steaming proximity to so 
many other points on the Pacific, is of 
double importance to this nation because 
Pearl Harbor possesses not alone an offen- 
sive influence, but a defensive one, as well, 
and until Oahu is securely fortified and the 
island garrisoned by a military force able 
to maintain itself, for a very considerable 
period the western coast of this country 
can be regarded in no other way but as 
helplessly vulnerable. 

While the decision to create a strong 
naval base at Pearl Harbor was reached 
some years ago, the recent rise of Japan 
among the world Powers, and the growing 
belief in the imevitable struggle that the 
United States must sometime wage to 
maintain at least a balance of power with 
Japan, undoubtedly caused a _ greater 
naval necessity to be attached to Pearl 
Harbor. 

The plans of the government provide 
for the immediate construction of a dry 
dock of sufficient size to accommodate the 
largest vessel afloat and the erection of 
repair shops at the naval station, but this 
work is only a part of the ultimate pro- 
gramme for Pearl Harbor. The original 
plans, made soon after the islands were 
annexed, provided for two dry docks and 
the erection of a naval repair station com- 
mensurate with such dry-docking facili- 
ties. 

Pear! Harbor is a most remarkable body 
of Jand-locked water. It embraces eight 
square miles of anchorage, while the island 
of Oahu is only five hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles in extent. The present 
entrance to the harbor was dredged 
through a coral reef nearly a mile in 
width, and is to be widened to one thou- 
sand feet. Naturally the mouth of: the 
harbor and the immediate vicinity are to 
be guarded by heavy tand batteries 
against naval attack, but, in addition to 
these provisions for defence, it will be 
necessary to maintain a good-sized garri- 
son and erect extensive batteries at other 
parts of the island, else the naval base 
could be seized from the land side. 

Running northwest and southeast for a 
distance of about twenty miles on the 
northern or windward side of the island, 
is a chain ot mountains presenting 
throughout its entire length a precipi- 
tous wall of from 1,500 to 3,000 feet in 
height which renders attack from that 
quarter absolutely impossible. Attacks 
along the coast lying to the west of 
Pearl Harbor could readily be repulsed. 
The most vulnerable directions are by way 
of the-wide Waianae Plateau, lying north 
of west and the east and north of east, in 
which general direction lies Honolulu, six 
miles distant. While attacks from either 
of these points would be very costly to an 
invader, the government is not lulled into 
any undue feeling of security, but is 
rapidly increasing the size of the garrison, 
and placing heavy batteries of rifled guns 
and mortars especially in the vicinity of 
Honolulu in readiness to hold the island at 
any cost. 





A Star That Winks 


THERE is in the constellation Pegasus 
a little variable star that may reasonably 
be said to wink. Two or three times in 
the course of a single night this curious 
star can be seen to fade and then to 
brighten like a signal light. For about 
two and three-quarter hours it becomes 
fainter and fainter; then comes a change, 
and at the end of two and three-quarter 
hours more it is as bright as at the be- 
ginning. Unfortunately, it can be seen 
only with a telescope. Yet it ranks as 
a sun. 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 
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Sailing on Land 


Wiru the increased study of the wind 
as a direct factor in aiding locomotion in 
the air, inventors have taken up again the 
problem of utilizing the wind for transpor- 
tation by land. It is true that early ex- 
periments with horseless vehicles included 
sail-wagons, as well as _ steam-wagons, 
but both at the time failed to promise any 
measure of practical utility. In _ these 
days of light construction, rubber tires, 
ball bearings, and, above all, of smooth, 
solid roads, the conditions are totally 
changed. 

The feasibility of sailing easily over 
the frozen surfaces of rivers and lakes 
has long been recognized and utilized, and 
it would now appear as if the wind can 
render helpful service to some extent in 
connection with locomotion over normal 
roads. A German inventor has perfected 
and patented a simple sail-vehicle which 
makes fair progress over good roads and 


across sandy stretches, such as a_ sea 
beach. The dominating features in the 


construction are 
steering facilities. 

The present form is a light framework 
supporting a saddle and a mast for the 
sail, and resting upon four wheels, one 
wheel on either side, and one before, and 
one behind. The latter two are ofa larger 
diameter than the former, and all are 
far apart, as is the practice with automo- 
bile wheels. 

The chief peculiarity in the device is 
the connection of the wheels with one an- 
other. The rear wheel and the right-sige 
wheel are rigidly connected together, and 
the same is the case with the front wheel 
and left-side wheel. The two connecting 
bars are joined with each other by means 
of an axle or cross-bar, the attachment at 
each end being of a hinged type. 

A person sitting on the saddle rests his 
feet on this transverse axle, and by suit- 
able pressure can alter, at once, the rela- 
tion of the wheels to the main axis of 
the framework. This arrangement fur- 
thermore leaves his hands completely free 
for adjusting the position of the sail or 
using a brake. 

The whole device has a certain lightness 
and elegance which will appeal probably 
at first to the lover of sport. Contests of 
speed will involve but little of the dan- 
ger accompanying competition with cycles 
or automobiles, but will afford play rather 
for the quickness and deftness required of 
the “mariner ” in utilizing to the utmost 
the surrounding atmospheric conditions. 

Experiments made with the new vehicle 
on smooth roads give good promise of its 
availability, especially in flat regions, 
where no serious grades are to be en- 
countered. 


lightness and effective 





Redeeming the Waste Places 


ONE of the most striking examples of 
the results of planting waste lands is 
furnished by the reforestation of the 
* Karst,” in Austria. The Karst was a 
stretch of barren limestone lands, com- 
prising some 600,000 acres in the hilly 
country along the Austrian shores of the 
Adriatic Sea. For centuries it had fur- 
nished the ship timber and other wood 
supplies of Venice, but excessive cutting, 
together with burning and pasturing, had 
left it a waste almost beyond recovery. 
In 1865, the government began to offer 
help to landowners who would undertake 
forest-planting there. Taxes were remit- 
ted for periods of years, technical advice 
was given, and plant material as well as 
money was supplied. 

At present, over 400,000 acres, or two- 
thirds, of the Karst are under forest, part- 
ly as a result of planting, at a cost of 
eight or ten dollars an acre, and partly as 
a result of protection which made natural 
recuperation possible. In 1884 Austria 
also passed a reforestation law to control 
periodic floods. This law carries an an- 
nual appropriation of $100,000, and ex- 
tensive planting work has been success- 
fully carried out under it. 


Wireless Telegraphy on 
Trains 


THE experiments of Western railway 
companies in sending wireless despatches 
to moving trains have disclosed some in- 
teresting variations in the strength of the 
signals. For instance, the electrie radia- 
tions sent from St. Louis seem to prefer 
following the Mississippi River, for where 
the track of one company runs alongside 
that stream a remarkable increase of in- 
tensity in the signals has been noted. On 
the other hand, the overhead framework 
of a bridge across which the train is run- 
ning seems to screen off the radiations. 
When the train is running broadside to 
the transmitting station the strength 
of the signals is increased. A speed of 
fifty miles an hour appears to have no 
effect upon the reception of the signals. 






































































































The scene at the meeting of the board of directors, in the first act of “Strife” 





Cleopatra, in the last act of Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra,” inflicting the deadly bite of the asp. From left 
to right the characters are: Charmian (Jessie Busley), Iras (Leah Bateman-Hunter), and Cleopatra (Julia Marlowe) 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


’ 


SCENES FROM THE TWO CHIEF PRODUCTIONS THUS FAR MADE AT THE " NEW THEATRE ’—SHAKESPEARE’S “ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” WITH WHICH THE PLAY- 
HOUSE WAS OPENED. AND JOHN GALSWO MODERN INDUSTRIAL DRAMA, “ STRIFE.” A THIRD PRODUCTION, “ THE COTTAGE IN THE AIR,” BY EDWARD KNOB- 
BY EDWARD SHELDON 


LAUCH, WAS OF MINOR CONSEQUENCE. d THE MOMENT OF WRITING, A FOURTH PLAY HAS JUST BEEN MOUNTED—* THE NIGGER,” 
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Roast Beef on the Hoof 


WESTERN beef is coming into its own. 
Not over a decade ago Eastern buyers 
purchased range-bred steers only when 
they were unable to fill their feed-pens 
from other sources, and usually offered a 
much lower price for this class of stock 
than they were willing to pay for that 
secured from other places. 

Experience has taught these buyers, 
however, that Western range-bred steers 
are usually in the very best of health. 
They have a splendid frame upon which 
to build, are well muscled and boned, and, 
being accustomed to the rigors of the 
Western climate, continue to put on flesh 
in the Eastern feed-pens when cattle from 
other sections, being fed under identical 
conditions, are losing flesh on account of 
the inclement weather conditions. This 
Western steer only demands that he be 
given plenty of good fresh water, and suf- 
ficient feed so that he may never be hun- 
ery, and he will always give a good ac- 
count of himself and return many dollars 
in profits to the feeder when he is sold in 
the spring. 

These steers shed early under favorable 
conditions, and when they have reached 
the stockyards they show an exterior fin- 
ish that other cattle, lacking the same 
health and ruggedness, fail to show. This 
makes the Western steers ready sellers on 
the market, and after they have been 
butchered the percentage of the weight of 
the dressed careass, over that of other 
steers under the same conditions, is so 
perceptible as to immediately attract the 
attention of those keen, far-sighted men 
who handle the yard end of the business. 

The settlement of the West is rapidly 
reducing the amount of available range, 
and is foreing the cattle to go higher and 
higher into the hills in search of forage. 
This is greatly inereasing the importance 
of freely utilizing the ranges within the 
national forests, and every endeavor is 
being made by the forest service to open 
hitherto inaccessible ranges by the con- 
struction of trails and bridges, and un- 
used arid ranges by the development of 
water. In these higher elevations the 
grass is usually much finer in quality and 
more nutritious, while the climate is much 
more rigorous; both of which conditions 
result in the animals being in_ better 
health, and having more solid flesh when 
placed on the feeder markets in the fall. 
This fall has seen large numbers of the 


range-bred steers, most of which come 
from ranges within national forests, 


topping the feeder markets at all points 
where such animals are sold. 





Uncle Sam’s Six-months Day 


Tue British flag is the only one on 
which the sun never sets, but the American 
ilag is a close second. It has been proved 
by ealeulations made by the United States 
Naval Observatory that for half a year, 
from the 22d of March to the 22d of 
September, the sun shines continuously 
in the eyes of the American eagle. This 
astronomical fact brings a realization of 
how great a nation we have become. 

The most Eastern point in the domin- 
ions of the United States is in the island 
of Porto Rico, and the most Western 
point is in the island of Balobe, in the 
Philippines. On March 22d the sun sets 
on Balobe Island at exactly the same time 
that it rises in Porto Rico, and this con- 
dition continues until the 22d of Sep- 
tember. 

Between May 31st and July 13th the 
sun rises on the easternmost point of 
Maine at the same time that it sets on 
the westernmost Aleutian island off the 
coast of Alaska. The Spanish War, which 
added to our island possessions, length- 
ened the time of continual sunshine from. 
a month and a half toe six months. 

At Cape Barrow, the northernmost 
point of Alaska, the sun does not set at 
all from May 31st to July 13th, for the 
reason that Cape Barrow is within the 
aretic ecirele, so it follows that during 
this interval the sun never sets on any 
flag that flies in the arctic. 





The Weight of the Brain 


Proressor RANKE, sometime ago, 
brought out a new fact eoncerning the 
brain of man as compared with that of 
other animals. It has long been known 
that the brain of a man does not weigh 
xs much as that of a whale, or an 
elephant, and that there are birds and 
apes whose brains are heavier than man’s 
mm proportion to the weight of their 
bodies. But Professor Ranke showed that 
the way to reveal the actual superiority 
of the human brain is to compare its 
weight with that of the spinal eord. 
Measured in this way, man’s brain is 
proportionately far heavier than that of 
any of the lower animals. 
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“Ivan” the Great 


“ Ivan,” the greatest of Alaskan Penin- 
sula_ brown bears in captivity in the 
world, and one of the giant types of his 
race, is, besides being a magnificent and 
unrivalled speciman from a_ zoological 
standpoint, one of the leading attractions 
at the New York Zoological Garden. 
This monster wild creature was captured 
at Muller Bay, on the Bering Sea side 
of the Alaskan Peninsula. The colossal 
size of the huge creature, fine shaggy 
brown coat, intelligence, and playful good 
humor make him one of the most im 
pressive a.id interesting of all the group 
of bears quartered in the Garden. 

The series of nine spacious bear-dens, 
especially planned and devised by Director 


W. T. Hornaday, with large open yards, 
snug and dry sleeping-dens, bathing- 


pools, rocks and trees to climb on for ex- 
ercise, has provided ideal conditions for 
the colony of thirty-nine individuals, rep 
resenting seventeen different species, the 
largest collection of bears in the world. 
The king and most important member of 


the bear colony is the mighty “ Lvan.” 
Througk the courtesy of Director 


Hornaday, a contributor to the WrekLy 
was given a special opportunity to obtain 
a close-range picture of the powerful 
creature, by going with an attendant in 
side the cage enclosure. With the pros- 
pects of getting an extra appetizing and 
much relished fish, Ivan was induced to 
assume a unique and commanding pose, 
that of standing and towering seven feet 
up in the air. The daily rations, which 
are served at three o’clock to the bears, 
are well-baked loaves of bread and _ fish, 
which are thrown into their yards. 

Aside from the gigantic proportions of 
Ivan, few persons, however, know that 
the huge creature has an additional and 
interesting trait, in the shape of being 


one of the most expert and cunning of 
anglers. In fact, in the summer-time 


fishing was his chief business in his far- 
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The brown bear of Alaska 


April 1, 
new-born 
their winter quar- 
remote places 


spring, about 
with their 


off home. In the 
the brown bears, 
eubs, come out from 
ters among the _ rocky 
in the mountains, and go foraging for 
food. Everything that the country af- 
fords in this line is devoured—roots, 
grass, fruit, and animal flesh of ali kinds. 
But the great feasting-time, however, 
only begins in July, when the salmon 
leave the sea and begin to run up the 


mountain streams; then fishing becomes 
the bears’ principal occupation. The 


bears do not get all their prey in shallow 
water, but often go into comparatively 
deep water, in large streams. The cubs 
do not attempt to fish, but stay on the 
bank and receive contributions tossed up 
from the parents. The old bear stands 
upright and wades in water almost up to 
the neck, going very slowly with the cur- 
rent, and moving with extreme delibera- 
tion and caution. The hands are held 
down at the sides, with the arms or paws 
spread out, and when the bear feels a 
salmon, it deftly clutches the fish with 
the outstretched claws and throws it up 


on the bank to the expectant cubs. The 
characteristic fishing attitude is shown in 
the accompanying »hetograph. After 


supplying the cubs. a pile of salmon is 
tossed up on the bo nks, and Mr. and Mrs 
Bruin proceed to feast on the catch. If 
salmon are plentiful or easily obtained, 
the two sides cc the fish are all that will 
be eaten, and the rest are left for the 
éubs. The cubs are not so particular, 


but consume all their portions. In the 
fall, toward the end of the salmon run, 
when fishing becomes unprofitable, most 
of the bears retire to the bills and feed 
on berries in great quantities, and pub 
on fat during the last few weeks before 
going into their dens for the Winter. 

























































































The American Invasion of 
Mexico 


Tue invasion of Mexico by American 
money, and men and machinery, which 
has proceeded so rapidly during the last 
few years, is working a magical change 
in the Mexican way of doing things, and 


the climatic mafiana cannot defer much 
longer the modernization of the small 
farmer. 

While Mexican business men Jose noth- 


ing at iny point in comparison with the 
hest types of other countries, the fellow 
who tills the soil on his own account has 
undoubtedly a long way to go before he 
will get into the first flight in the matter 
of agricultural science. Since the time of 
Cortez, before it, the cultivation has 
been conducted on a very primitive plan, 
which in its simplicity seems to link the 
Mexican, even he of composite blood. with 
his Maya rather than his Spanish an- 
cestors. Cattle-raising at the north, and 
the cultivation of sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
and henequen, or maguey hemp, in the 
southern provinces have been about the 
only industries that have approached a 


as 


state of organization in the past. In the 
coast districts, and around the larger 
cities of the interior, the whites being 


the Maya Indian, howsoever secre- 
tive and reactionary, has acquired the 
fashion of civilization in many things but 
a day’s journey from the town, and the 
cathedral is apt to take the traveller back 
many generations. 

Considering that corn is a_ staple of 
Mexico, and feeds such a multitude of its 
people, the way the Maya tills it is about 
as slipshod as any man’s way of doing 
anything. That it has endured so long 
is because Mexico is by provision of na- 
ture a lazy man’s country. Whenever a 
seed falls it grows, and takes an amazing- 


many, 


ly short time doing it. And, if it were 
not so, chances are a good part of the 


population in some districts would have 
starved to death long ago. As i is, he 
thrives fairly well, and corn is principally 
what he thrives on. The milpa is as im- 


portant an institution as any in all 
Mexico. 

Milpa does mean a cornfield, and yet 
in a way it doesn’t. No farmer f° ™ 


lowa or Tilinois or Nebraska would ¢ 
these plots cornfields. 

There are districts inland, far enor 
from civilization so that land is free, | ut 
it must be a pretty remote section where 
there is no landlord, for wild though it 
may seem, the old-time tenure abides *r% 
the Mexican landowner, no: matter he: 
great his holdings, is apt to know his 
tenants. 

The Indian or Mestizo, 
through at least the form 
land for his milpa, and he 
where there is the least of other growth 
to necessitate labor :in clearing. Lease 
is made by the mecate, which is about a 
tenth of an acre, and pay is taken in corn, 
or, if it be in money, at the rate of two 
reals, or twelve and a half cents of our 
money, the mecate, for the year. 

Having secured the right to plant, he 
and his family fall to and cut what trees 
may be necessary, then touch a match to 
the clearing. 

Fertilization and ploughing are not 
thought of. The rotting vegetation pro- 
vides nitrogen and phosphorus: the burn- 


therefore, goes 
of renting 
chooses it 


ing supplies potash. When a_ sufficient 
clearing has been made the Indian and 


his folks go along with a stick, punching 
holes in the surface of the ground and 
dropping the Kernels in. That is half the 
season’s work. When harvest-time comes 


they go back and pick the fat ears. The 
women do the rest. In the strange, 
thatch-reofed habitations, built of small 


saplings and fastened together with bark, 
the mortar and pestle are forever busy. 
and the savory tortilla smokes for aye. 
This purely native population of Mex- 
ico, living in practical touch with civiliza- 
tion and yet so slow to adopt its customs 
or emulate its energy, is a mysterious 
thing, and one of strange mental proc- 
esses, Which a man must have known 
from childhood to reckon on. The Maya 
is a peaceful person in the main, but to 
the last degree an uncertain one. He wan- 
the spirit 


ders from place to place as 

moves him, trusting in luck, needing lit- 
tle, rarely unhappy. His susceptibility to 
good treatment is the one sure handle to 
sway him by, and for that reason the 
Mexican landowner deals more than 
leniently with any wandering family or 
company that may take up land on his 
estates for a milpa. If generously used, 


they are apt to remain year after year on 
the same plantation, until in the end they 
hecome part and parcel of the establish- 
ment, and the haciendado almost counts 
them among his assets. 

But they never grow corn on the same 
piece of land more than two years in suc- 


cession. After the second year, even at 
the cost of making a second clearing, they 


plant in a new place, and therein, strange- 
lv enough, they are an unbelievable dis- 
tance abead of the Iowan, or Illinoian, or 
Nebraskan, who wears more clothes, lives 
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near a State experimental farm, goes to 
church on Sunday, and gets every little 
while a bunch of bulletins from the 
Agricultural Department, giving him the 
latest conclusions and discoveries of 
science about corn-growing, and yet goes 
on and punishes his acres year after year 
through a lifetime with corn, corn, corn, 
until they will produce little or naught. 

It is interesting that the Indian, not 
yet thoroughly civilized, should have 
solved, away back in the mists of bar- 
barism, the vital problem of rotation, 
which American farmers are so slow to 
adopt. 





PREPARED FOR MARCH- 
ING ORDERS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


some trickery at the last 
minute. He started the cylinder revolv- 
ing again. There issued a vacuous whir- 
ring noise, a blurred sound, punctuated 
here and there by a sputter as the needle 
glided over Uncle Dan’s false starts. 
Uncle Jim looked across at his compan- 
ion and nodded, as if to say: “ She’s 
doin’ her best, Dan’el, old feller, but I ex- 
pected as much of it, ’cause it don’t 
stand to reason that .. .” 

Then Uncle Jim’s back straightened as 
it had not in years, and Uncle Dan sat 
stiffly erect. The bugle slipped from his 
fingers to the floor, but he paid it no at- 
tention. Uncle Jim’s hand reached out 
and tightly gripped the other’s arm, An 
expression of sheer amazement held their 
features. It was Uncle Dan’s call they 
heard again, the old battered bugle’s 
voice ringing through the cabin, clear, 
vibrant, as resonant as it had _ before 
Richmond when the tired lines were sum- 
moned to repel a swift attack. 

The last note died away in a lingering 
whisper. They heard only the whirring 
of the machine. 

Uncle Jim sprang erect. He caught up 
the bugle and approached the machine 
warily, yet with eagerness. 

“Let me have a try at it,” 
feverishly, “ let me try!” 

They doubted no longer when Uncle 
Jim’s effort was repeated. 

“How much for that machine an’ them 
two little barr’ls?” asked Uncle Jim, now 
fairly excited, his eyes gleaming, his 
fingers nervously twitching at his wallet. 

“Forty dollars,” replied the agent. 

“Dan’el, it’s worth it,” agreed Uncle 
Jim, counting out the money. ‘ More’n 
two months’ pension, but it’s worth it, 
Dan’el.” 

“You get a set of half a dozen records, 


suspected 


he said, 


too,” announced the salesman, beginning 
to unroll his selections. “ All the pop’lar 
songs, marches, talkin’ sets, minstrels 


“ Jest leave them two bugle-calls,” said 
Uncle Jim, waving the ballads aside dis- 
dainfully; “we don’t want a lot of fool 
songs around.” 

But Uncle Dan plucked timidly at his 
sleeve and whispered something. 

“Certain!” decided Uncle Jim, heart- 
ily. “Say, young feller, you might leave 
jest that one about Humphreys’ Men.” 


That night was an unprecedented one 
in the cabin. The two old men sat 
through the hours without showing any 


signs of drowsiness. Times without num- 
ber they slipped the little cylinders on to 
the machine to hear the several calls. In- 
termissions were supplied by the noise 
and rush of Humphreys’ Men. They 
would go back to the calls unwearied. 

“That’s you, Dan’el!” Uncle Jim would 
say, clapping the other on his knee and 
smiling at him. “ An’ now—listen! .. . 
that’s me, Dan’el!” 

Along in the wee hours Uncle Jim had 
softened indeed. As officer of the day he 
permitted many liberties which otherwise 
he would have rebuked. He arose and 
said with a melting dignity: 

“Tt’s against the strict rules o’ this 
command, Dan’el, but this is a special 
night. No more worritin’, no more wor- 
ritin’. I think we ought to partake of 
som’thin’, jest a leetle som’thin’, to cele- 
brate the vict’ry.” 

Proceeding to a cupboard, he brought 
down their sovereign remedy from the 
medicine-chest. He poured out two 
glasses of liquor. 

“Tl give yeh a toast, Dan’el,” he said. 
mellowly. “ Drink ’er down. ‘The Grand 
United Post!’ ” 

They drank it standing, 
beaming renewed youth. 

“Thank God it’s settled!” said Uncle 
Dan, glancing gratefully at the wonder- 
ful box that had cured their only trouble. 

“It don’t make any difference now,” 
called Uncle Jim. “Go when yeh will. 
Dan’el, there’ll always be you to blow for 
me. So we can rest easy, an’ be prepared 
for marchin’ orders.” 

Uncle Dan nodded. 


their eyes 


“Whenever the Great Capt’en calls,” 


he said. 
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